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Of course, no sober banker ever ought 
To keep a loving wife in every port, 
But if we thought this course 

involved no sin 
We'd have eleven ports to keep them in. 
Ports: Alfred, Elizabeth, Nolloth, Edward, 


Shepstone, Harcourt, Sudan, Maria, 
Louis, Kaiser and Port of Spain. 






















Q stands for Que Que*—rather fun— 
Two Ques are twice as good as one. 
The artist said ‘This makes no sense,’ 


But honi soit qui Que Que pense. 
* (in S. Rhodesia). 


R for Rhodesia (S. and also N. ), 


Whose products ease the lives of many 
men. 
Through Northern’s copper nation 
speaks to nation, 
While Southern’s *baccy soothes their 
irritation. 
as 
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To business men :—We’re staffed by lots So we can get for you with ease 
Of bright young men in many spots, Reports on anything you please. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE MONCKTON REPORT CAME OUT, and Sir Roy 
Welensky blew up. Riot squads patrolled Salisbury 
and Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. By a narrow 
margin, white South Africans voted for a republic, 
and Dr. Verwoerd said they would get it in eight 
months. Dr. Nkrumah was reported to be about 
to nat.onalise Ghana’s industry, denied it, and 
declared a British journalist a prohibited immi- 
grant for saying so. Colonel Mobutu wanted to 
arrest Mr. Lumumba, but the United Nations 
wouldn’t let him, and groups of frustrated Con- 
golese were reported by the news agencies as 
shouting ‘United Nations: tool of African neo- 
colonialism!’ which experts in Central-African 
linguistics considered improbable. 


* 


IN TOKYO a young man stabbed to death Inejiro 
Asanuma, leader of the Japanese Socialist Party, 
under the eyes of the Prime Minister and mobs 
demonstrated outside Parliament and _ police 
headquarters. Mr. Diefenbaker, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, reshuffled a Cabinet that had 
been gaining years and losing popularity. The 
Greek Government complained about Yugoslav 
attempts to raise the issue of a Macedonian 
minority in Greece, and the British Embassy in 
Moscow protested against the detention of two 
British diplomatists -who were picked up by 
policemen in Odessa for taking photographs of 
shoppers in a store. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN CAME BACK from the United 
Nations, holding out hopes of an early Summit 
meeting, and Mr. Khrushchev said that he had 
asked for a special disarmament session of the 
General Assembly to meet next spring in Switzer- 
land or the Soviet Union. Franco-German talks in 
Bonn hardly closed the rift between Dr. Adenauer 
and President de Gaulle, who went on talking 
about not subordinating France to ‘a complicated 
technocracy,’ which was taken to mean NATO. 
Western Germany announced a new cheap line in 
uranium ore that may soon make it possible for 
quite small countries to afford quite big bombs. 


* 


THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE, but not the hulla- 
baloo, came to an end, and Mr. Gaitskell had a 
sort of success in getting it more or less agreed 
on as it were burying what might be loosely called 
the hatchet over what is usually referred to as the 
Clause Four controversy. The Scarborough hotel- 
keepers changed the sheets, and in slipped the 
Conservative Party. Mr. Brooke, the Minister of 
Housing, told them that he was sticking to his 
Rent Act, and Mr. Butler told them to go in and 
win in the next local government elections. The 
Government decided to lend £18 million to the 
Cunard Line to replace the Queen Mary with 
another ship it couldn’t afford to build. The 
threatened railway strike was averted, but the tally 
clerks stayed out at London Docks, and more 
than ten thousand workers downed tools in the 
Rootes Group motor-car factories. There were 
floods all over England, from Yorkshire to Devon, 
and relief funds had to be opened. 


* 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES took a look 
at the Central Office of Information, which has 
needed four supplementary estimates in six years, 
and revealed that one of the many magazines it 
distributes free costs more than 8s. a copy to pro- 
duce—this being the magazine called Good Busi- 
ness. It was announced that the Thomson Sunday 
newspaper, Empire News, would cease publication 
and merge with the News of the World, and a new 
weekly, Weekly Post, made its first appearance. A 
fragment of what is thought to be a Roman wall 
was discovered on the site of the Times in Print- 





ing House Square; it was hoped that further ex- 
cavations might reach the paper’s leader-writers. 
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THE LEAST 


1. The Federation 


HE Monckton Commission has reported: 
waa it is already clear that its report is to 
have a better reception from Mr. Macmillan’s 
Government than the Devlin Report did. To 
demonstrate its approval of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission is the least the Govern- 
ment can do in advance of the Constitutional 
Conference: such approval would commit the 
Conference to nothing, since it has been clearly 
understood all along that the Monckton Com- 
mission was to be advisory only. It would, how- 
ever, serve to reassure African opinion. When 
Federation was imposed, and subsequently when 
in 1957 the opinion of the African Affairs Board 
that the new franchise proposals were discrimina- 
tory was ignored, Africans tended to believe that 
the British Government was willing to support 
Sir Roy Welensky and white opinion whenever 
he and it clashed with the aspirations of the 
Africans. This has only been partly true: much 
of the trouble has come from Sir Roy’s assump- 
tion that the British Government would always 
back him whatever he did—an assumption in 
which he could hardly have believed, but the 
repeated implicit assertion of which has done 
much to strengthen his hand. Sir Roy, in fact, 
has repeatedly faced the British Government with 
moral faits accomplis, and his rage at the Monck- 
ton Report, carefully linking the Prime Minister 
with his own view of the Commission’s ‘gross 
discourtesy’ in exceeding its terms of reference, 
was an attempt at another. 

Mr. Macmillan is not to be caught in as 
elementary a trap as that, and was quick to reply 
that since the Commission had not recommended 
secession, but only that in certain circumstances 
the right to secede should be granted, the Com- 
mission was within its rights. 

But that is not the point. The point is: are the 
proposals of the Monckton Commission proper, 
valid and worthy of acceptance by the British 
Government as a basis for the Constitutional 
Confefence? And there can be little doubt, in the 
mind of anybody more objective than Sir Roy 
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WE CAN DO 


Welensky, that the Commission’s advice is good, 
and ought to be accepted. 

Its indictment of Sir Roy’s idea of partnership, 
for a start, is a strong one, and the more so for 
being so courteously expressed. While the econo- 
mic benefits of Federation are plain to see, the 
Report declares, there has been a regrettable lack 
of progress towards making Federation a real 
multi-racial partnership—at any rate in Southern 
Rhodesia. The examples of racial discrimination 
the Report cites (it is only recently that, in an 
effort to stem the tide, legislation weakening the 
colour bar has been passed) are shocking, not 
so much in themselves as in the contrast they 
provide to Sir Roy’s fine words about partner- 
ship. The Commission’s advice about the aboli- 
tion of the colour bar should be accepted in full 
and soon: indeed, if Sir Roy wanted to spike 
much of the opposition’s guns, he would take 
that advice before the Constitutional Conference 
is convened, and present it with a very different 
kind of fait accompli. 

As to the second main body of proposals by 
the Commission—for the extension of the Afri- 
can franchise and of African representation—the 
Commission itself puts forward several different 
methods. But the principle of an immediate in- 
crease in both must be accepted, even if the 
details are left to the Conference to settle. It is 
absurd to suppose that, while Nyasaland moves 
rapidly towards African self-government, South- 
ern Rhodesia can go on with her preposterously 
unbalanced representation of the two races. 

But on all these points Sir Roy, though he has 
not accepted any of them, and will almost cer- 
tainly fight them all when (and if?) he comes to 
London for the Conference, has at any rate not 
announced his rejection. The Commission’s pro- 
posals on secession, however, he has rejected in 
the most intemperate terms, and is at present 
whipping up his supporters to a frenzy of last- 
ditch hysteria. Part of this is bluff, of course: the 
louder Sir Roy whoops against the proposals 
now, the more he thinks he can get them whittled 
down by the Conference, and he is certainly not 
going to have a Boston Tea Party in Salisbury, 
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however often he may hint that he is ready to go 
it alone. But here above all the British Govern- 
ment must stand firm, for without the secession 
safeguard the rest of the Report means nothing. 
‘Ultimately,’ says the Report, ‘Federation must 
rest on a general willingness to accept it, or it 
must be preserved by force. To hold the Federa- 
tion together by force we regard as out of the 
question. It follows that, if its advantages are to 
be maintained, prompt and far-reaching reforms 
are essential to remove the existing sources of 
opposition and mistrust.’ 

And from this it follows that some eventual 
right of secession must be granted. For the Afri- 
cans’ resentment at and mistrust of Federation 
are now such that without it they cannot be 
convinced that the rest of the reforms mean any- 
thing, or that they will not be swindled out of 
them. What is more, without a right of secession 
there is no guarantee that they will not be 
swindled out of them. If the far-reaching changes 
the Commission declares necessary for Federa- 
tion to become a true multi-racial State are 
made, there will be no need for any secession 
right to be invoked. But it must be remembered 
that there is one ominous corollary to the Com- 
mission’s conclusion quoted above. If the 
Federation can only be held together by force, 
it follows that the Federation, in the absence of 
any provision for secession, can only be dissolved 
by force. The conclusion is inescapable, and the 
least we can do is to recognise it. 


2. The Union 


T is not only to Central Africa that the British 

Government must begin rethinking its atti- 
tude. The result of the South African referendum 
(a report from Kenneth Mackenzie appears on 
another page) was never seriously in doubt, if 
only because if it had been, a Government as 
disreputable as that of South Africa would 


scarcely have scrupled from tampering with the, 


ballot-boxes. What the Nationalists do now is 
fairly clear: they go on with increased speed 
towards total and bloody disaster. But what do 
we in this country do? 

To begin with, the choice is not ours alone, 
or even mainly. At the end of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference, it was agreed that 
South Africa should ‘re-apply’ for continued 
membership of the Commonwealth if the Repub- 
licans should win in the referendum. And 
although this was not specifically laid down, it 
must be clear that this involves South Africa’s 
gaining the consent of each and every one of the 
member nations to remain within it. South Africa, 
in fact, is not in the position of a candidate for 
election to a position decided by majority vote: 
she is seeking membership of a club any member 
of which can cast the one black ball which 
suffices to exclude her. 

There seems little doubt about the outcome. 
Malaya has already made it clear that it is most 
unlikely to agree to South Africa’s continued 
membership of a Commonwealth she has dis- 
graced, and Ghana, India and now Nigeria will 
almost certainly vote the same way. Nevertheless, 
it is at any rate possible that Britain, if she so 
desired, could influence these nations in their 
decision. The question is: should she? 

There is, grimly, only one criterion that can 
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any longer be applied to this question. It is 
whether South Africa’s expulsion from the Com- 
monwealth will make it easier or more difficult 
for the madmen in control of her Government 
to be deflected from their present course before 
there is an explosion of violence that will make 
Sharpeville a pleasant memory of happy times 
gone by. On balance—and it is only a balance, 
which events may tip without warning—it seems 
as if the greater chance of sanity prevailing may 
come with South Africa’s exclusion. It is no 
longer possible to maintain that the moral pres- 
sure on South Africa will be less if she is outside 
the Commonwealth: her Government has long 
since made it clear that no moral arguments have 
the slightest effect on it. Nor is there much 
strength in the argument that expulsion from 
the Commonwealth will increase South Africa’s 
sense of isolation and make her draw ever more 
tightly into the shell of apartheid and its con- 
comitant beastliness, for it is not at present easy 
to see how much worse conditions in that country 
could become. And it has long ceased to be true 
that the non-white majority of the country looks 
to Britain for help that it would be more difficult 
to give if South Africa were outside the Com- 
monwealth: the blunt truth is that there is not 
much help we can give them, whatever South 
Africa’s status. (Conversely, there is no reason 
to suppose that our belated recognition of 
Britain’s duty to do something about South-West 
Africa would be adversely affected by South 
Africa’s expulsion.) 

Then what good would South Africa’s expul- 
sion from the Commonwealth do? It would bring 
to bear on the Nationalist Government the one 
kind of pressure that might conceivably have 
some effect—economic pressure. The world 
reaction to the Sharpeville massacre, in so far 
as it involved expressions of horror and con- 
demnation, worried Dr. Verwoerd and his 
associates not at all; but there is some evidence 
that when the world began to express its feelings 
by depreciating the value of South African 
securities and slackening the flow of investment 
in South Africa, they began to take note. It is in 
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the slim hope that the economic disadvantages 
resulting from South Africa’s expulsion might 
bring to their senses not the Government—for 
it is obviously prepared to ruin the country 
and all her inhabitants rather than abate one jot 
of its evil faith—but sufficient of its sup- 
porters to bring it down, that the suggestion 
of so drastic and grim a step is made. 

There remains one further point. Natal voted 
overwhelmingly against the Republic—the only 
province to do so. Already voices are being raised 
calling for Natal’s secession from the Union. 
Secession would almost certainly mean civil war: 
and evem if it did not, it is hardly possible that 
Natal could survive on her own, inside the 
Commonwealth but outside South Africa. Mr. 
Douglas Mitchell, the anti-Republican leader of 
Natal, is now fighting a rearguard action against 
the secessionist opinions of many of his own 
supporters. He or Sir de Villiers Graaff (the in- 
creasingly ineffective leader of the increasingly 
ineffective United Party), or both, will soon be 
in London to ask for help in keeping South 
Africa in the Commonwealth. It can and will be 
argued that by denying such help we are betray- 
ing the white minority that is opposed to the 
madness of Dr. Verwoerd. But there is singularly 
little evidence that most of the United Party is 
opposed to the madness. They are opposed to 
the formation of a Republic, they are opposed 
to the worst excesses of apartheid. But that they 
are opposed in fundamental principle to the 
immeasurable wickedness of what is being done 
ip South Africa is difficult to maintain. Their 
spokesmen should be told that Britain has at 
last come to recognise that the voteless, rightless, 
hopeless, vast majority must be considered, and 
that it is in their interest—though ultimately, in 
the interest of both halves of the white minority, 
who are otherwise doomed to a struggle of 
incalculable bloodiness—that Britain is unable to 
exert herself on behalf of maintaining the Com- 
monwealth connection. The balance is a fine one; 
and the chances of anything but total disaster 
resulting whatever we do are exceedingly remote. 
But this, too, is the least we can do. 
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The Referendum 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


ITTING convivially late at night waiting for 
— first results of the republic referendum 
to come through it was difficult to avoid feel- 
ing optimistic. Clearly, we said to each other, 
the real issue is not whether the Governor- 
General should be called the President: the real 
issue is whether the white voters have any con- 
fidence in the way Dr. Verwoerd and _ his 
racialists have been governing. And surely ... 
I] mean, apart from their colour neurosis, they 
have made so many straightforward blunders 

. surely, this would be the moment for 
reasonable men to rebuke them, we thought. 

One young man confessed he had deliberately 
spoilt his voting paper. Feeling that the exclusion 
of all non-whites was an intolerable insult, he 
had simply written ‘UHURU’ (which is Swahili 
for ‘Freedom’) all over it. This confession caused 
some indignation. “The result will almost cer- 
tainly be close, someone protested. ‘And no one 
who is opposed to Verwoerd can afford that 
sort of wasteful indignation.’ 

Then the first result came through like a blow 
on the head. It was Pretoria Central. Republicans, 
6,958; Anti-Republicans, 2,779. We compared 
this with the 1958 general election which was: 
Nationalists, 5,933; United Party, 3,248. Which- 
ever way you looked at it it was a disaster. The 
Verwoerd vote was up, the opposition down, and 
the majority had increased from 2,685 to 4,179. 

As more results came through it became 
dampeningly clear that this was the pattern 
throughout the country, though this first result 
exaggerated the swing. The only crumbs of com- 
fort the United Party could gather were the mas- 
sive majorities they got from the English-speak- 
ing urban areas, most of which had been un- 
contested in previous elections. By about three 
o’clock that Thursday morning we could see that 
Verwoerd was home in a canter. The final 
majority of 74,580 out of a total of 1,633,772 
votes (a 90.73 per cent. poll) may not seem large 
by objective standards, but no one studying the 
voting pattern could deny Verwoerd a great vic- 
tory. The gibe that he governs with the consent 
of a minority of a minority is no longer true: 
he governs now with the consent of the majority 
of a minority. 

And why? What were the voters thinking of? 
And what have they been thinking. of ever since 
1948, when the Nationalists came to power? For 
in every general election since then there has 
been a similar increase in their strength. Of 
course, this latest test was not simply one of con- 
fidence: some ardent republicans who are anti- 
Verwoerd may have voted with him, others who 
do not care about constitutions may have decided 
that as Verwoerd was obviously going to take 
a republic whatever the country said, he might 
as Well take it in a spirit of friendship. 

The granting of votes to eighteen-year-olds 
seems to have helped Verwoerd. And the ineffec- 
tuality of the United Party was also a factor (for 
twelve years now they have been refusing to 
take moral stands because it might lose them 
votes—and they have been losing the votes any- 
way, together with the respect of the principled). 


CAPE TOWN 


But probably at the heart of the matter is the 
fright the electors have been given by Sharpe- 
ville and the Congo. They could have reacted in 
two ways: that racialism is leading to disaster, 
or that we must have a strong, consistent govern- 
ment to deal with these disorders. They have 
chosen the second. 

The non-whites have shown total indifference 
to the whole performance. Some misguided 
revolutionary tried to start some protest strikes, 
but this was not an issue on which Africans 


Arabs Talk 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


OME countries produce a lot of oil, and use 
Si all themselves—like the United States. 
Others use a lot, but produce hardly any—like 
the countries of Western Europe. And a third 
group produce a great deal, but themselves use 
hardly any of it—like Venezuela and the great 
producing countries of the Middle East, which 
together provide nearly 40 per cent. of the world’s 
output and about 90 per cent. of the oil on the 
world export market. 

The difference between the net importers and 
the net exporters is obviously a fundamental one; 
the first group want to bring prices down, the 
second must fight to keep them up (especially 
since they happen to be underdeveloped countries 
with very few resources, apart from their oil 
revenues, with which to finance development 
programmes and schemes for social welfare). For 
both groups, and for the whole of the world 
oil industry, the last twelve months or so have 
marked a turning point, for with fresh discover- 
ies of oil following closely upon each other in 
various parts of the world, and with production 
from existing sources increasingly rapidly, the 
supply of oil in the world has for the first time 
exceeded the demand, and as a result prices have 
begun to fall. To the motorist in Britain this is 
good news—but to the government of, say, Iraq, 
which only manages to balance its budget be- 
cause it gets some £90 million a year from oil 
revenues, it is just the opposite. And the oil- 
exporting countries, faced with this situation, are 
trying to concert a common policy to deal with 
it: the second Arab oil congress opens in Beirut 
on Monday. 

At a meeting hurriedly summoned in Baghdad 
last month, soon after the announcement by the 
major oil companies of reductions in their selling 
prices, delegations from Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Venezuela (with the small sheikdom 
of Qatar as an observer) announced the forma- 
tion of OPEC, the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. The principal aim of the 
new organisation, they announced, would be ‘the 
unification of petroleum policies for the member 
countries, and the determination, of the best 
means for safeguarding the interests of member 
countries individually and collectively.’ 

In the first of three resolutions passed by the 
conference, the members were more specific. 
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could get excited; this was not politics but some 
game the white man was playing. One or two 
intellectuals noted that their exclusion from this 
decision must also exclude them from the 
obligations of patriotism. 

About four o’clock in the morning the young 
man of the spoilt papers had heard and had 
enough. ‘We will just have to put our trust in the 
Pondos, he said, and he staggered off into the 
night, still muttering ‘Uhuru’ and ‘Sibanye’ (it 
is Xhosa for ‘We are one’ and Liberal Party 
people shout it platonically at each other). 

In fact, the young man was vindicated. The 
final, depressing conclusion from the referendum 
seems to be this: that slogans are more effective 
weapons than crosses on the ballot paper. 


About Oil 


BEIRUT 


They would ‘endeavour, by all means available 
to them, to restore present prices to the levels 
prevailing before the reductions,’ and they would 
‘study and formulate a system to ensure the 
stabilisation of prices by, among other means, 
the regulation of production, with due regard to 
the interests of the producing and of the consum- 
ing nations.’ To the ears of many leading figures 
in the oil business of the Middle East, these words 
will be an intimation that from now on they have 
nothing to lose but their chains. 

The qualifying phrase about ‘the interests of 
the producing and of the consuming nations’ need 
not be taken too literally. The oil business is a 
stern one, and it has always been complicated (as 
far as the Middle East in particular is concerned) 
by the fact that the oil was found by Western 
prospectors and extracted by Western companies, 
in Oriental countries whose governments until 
very recently were subject to some measure of 
Western control. In other words, it was tarred 
—and still is, in the eyes of all Arab ‘nationalists’ 
—with the brush of colonialism. In throwing off 
their chains, the Arabs are not going to worry 
if a few ‘imperialists’ get their toes crushed. 

But the question is, can they assert their 
independence from the oil companies, and if so, 
will it do them any good? The only open chal- 
lenge to the oil companies in the past came from 
the Persian Prime Minister Mossadek, and when 
the dust had settled after his nationalisation of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1951, Anglo- 
Iranian emerged smiling as the British Petroleum 
Company—but Mossadek was nowhere to be 
seen. But today nationalisation is not the aim of 
even the most active of what might be called the 
‘oil nationalists’ in the Arab world. Their aim 
is the far more practical one of so modifying the 
relationship between the oil companies and the 
producing countries as to give the latter the con- 
trolling voice in the exploitation of the oil, and 
especially in its pricing on the world market. 

Can they do it? The Western oilmen, acutely 
conscious of the critical nature of the attempt, 
seem inclined to think not, and they take their 
stand on the following considerations. First, the 
oil companies have their concession agreements, 
and while realising that the terms of the con- 
cessions in detail must be modified from time 
to time, they have no intention of yielding any 
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more ground than they have to. Second and more 
_important, the established ‘major’ oil companies 
have (either directly or through their affiliates) 


their transport facilities and their marketing ~ 


agreements throughout the world, and they doubt 
the ability of the producing countries (who have 
neither) to challenge the control this gives them 
of the world market. Third, they are sceptical 
about the willingness of the producing countries 
to make individual sacrifices for their own collec- 
tive good. 

For sacrifices there will certainly have to be if 
the producing countries are to keep prices stable 
by ‘regulating’ production. What this regulation 
means is that the countries which at present 
supply most of the world’s export market will 
undertake to limit their own production, accord- 
ing to some agreed formula (probably based on 
the amount of their known reserves of oil), and 
so keep the demand at least equal to the available 
supply. The Middle Eastern producers, with 
Venezuela, account for about 90 per cent. of the 
world’s exports today, and so if the members 
of OPEC can make and keep an agreement along 
these lines, they can in theory hold the world 
to ransom. But obviously there will always be 
the temptation to exceed their individual quotas 
—and there is also the question of finding room 
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within the organisation for the new producers 
who are emerging and whose competition, if they 
remain outside OPEC, will lessen its effectiveness. 
The Arabs have not shown in the past any great 
ability to co-operate with each other, and in 
OPEC they will have to co-operate also with 
Iran (with whom both Nasser and Kassem have 
quarrelled within the past twelve months) and 
faraway Venezuela. 

But the Arabs, led by the dynamic Sheikh 
Abdullah Tariki of Saudi Arabia, are in buoyant 


miood, and all the present indications are that- 


the Persians and Venezuelans intend to stand by 
them. For one thing, the exporting countries, if 
they can hold together, have nothing to lose 
(that phrase again!) since without a voluntary 
agreement to limit production they are bound to 
face further price reductions. But mostly their 
confidence seems to be based on the knowledge 
that the psychological climate has changed in 
their favour, that—putting it bluntly—if they 
choose to challenge the existing arrangements, 
the Western powers can no longer use the threat 
of force in support of their oil company 
protégés. The winds of change are blowing here, 
too, and the Arab governments and their newly 
awakened peoples are sniffing the breeze expec- 
tantly. 


Bundestelevision 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


HE seven-year-old fight over television in 

Federal Germany has now been settled by 
a compromise which for disregard of logic and 
sheer opportunism could almost be a product 
of Britain, whose political genius Germans so 
wistfully admire. Since television existed in Ger- 
many it has been the property and responsibility 
of the various Provinces (Lander) who, according 
to the Basic Law of the Republic, are solely 
responsible for the official cultural life of its in- 
habitants. Unlike the commercial television con- 
troversy in England, the central question has 
never been a simple one of commercial v. public 
ownership. The Provincial television authorities 
already use commercial advertising, if sparingly, 
to eke out the proportion of licence revenues 
allowed them by the Post Office. The question has 
always been as to the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by means of an administrative decision 
of the Federal Post Office and ignoring the cul- 
tural trust belonging to the Provinces, to found a 
radio and television network as the unified voice 
of the Republic to the remainder of the German- 
speaking world—mainly, of course, to the East 
Zone (DDR). 

Such a right would give the Federal Govern- 
ment the control of this largest of the mass- 
information media as the property of the party 
in power, and that was the stumbling-block. 
Not only those Provinces controlled by the 
socialists were opposed to this centralising in- 
fluence in the Federal Republic. The conserva- 
tive Bavarians, with their traditional lively 
local patriotism and deep mistrust of any and 
every central authority, disliked the idea as much 
as Hanseatic Hamburg with its strong Social- 
Democrat city-state government. The difficulty 
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that drew negotiations out for years was that 
the Provinces could never agree together what 
they wanted (since they wanted different things 
according to their political complexions), while 
the Federal Government, apparently perma- 
nently dominated by Chancellor Adenauer— 
said by the irreverent to have received a dis- 
pensation from the Almighty to live for ever— 
knew very well what it wanted and meant to 
get it with or without commercialism: power. 

It was probably the thought of the 1961 elec- 
tions that decided the Chancellor it was time 
to make a move. So the long squabble over 
whether the central government should have 
the right to form a Federal television company 
in which the Lander should be represented, and, 
if so, on what terms, was ended a week or two 
ago. So was the chance to make any terms at 
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all, for the Chancellor announced coolly that 
he had formed a parent company to give legal 
life to a Federal television company and its 
various subsidiaries. He himself was the one 
and only member of the parent company and 
would appoint the fifteen members of the con- 
trolling body (similar to ITV) on .uggestions 
offered by those public bodies concerned-—if the 
suggested names suited his plans. 


Thirteen of the fifteen did; or at least 
Adenauer simply announced their names within 
a few days. The two bodies which had the dig- 
nity to postpone acceptance until their own 
controlling bodies could discuss them were the 
Catholic Church and the Trades Union Federa- 
tion. But nobody doubted that these two mem- 
bers would also coincide with the Chancellor’s 
known wishes. The injury of arbitrarily taking 
matters out of the Provinces’ hands was crowned 
by a typical Chancellor insult. He announced his 
decision at a weekend to press and public and 
wrote to the Provincial governments by the 
ordinary post so that they first had official news 
on Monday afternoon. 

There remained two loose ends to tie up. The 
constitutional question of whether the new com- 
pany could share with the existing companies 
in the Post Office dole from licence fees, which 
are supposed only to be available to the 
Provinces; and the quiet withdrawal of those 
objections to the Supreme Court at Karlsruhe 
which had been entered by members of the 
Chancellor’s own party or its friends. The first 
is not a matter of the money, television being 
the money-spinner it is, but simply of the new 
company being accepted as a respectable mem- 
ber of cultural bureaucracy. The second is more 
important. The Chancellor needed to reunite his 
party in the Provinces and thus to remove from 
the Social Democrat opposition the constitu- 
tional weapon of a trial to decide the legality 
of his actions. If the Provinces could be induced 
to accept the accomplished fact of the Federal 
television company’s existence the central 
Social Democrat Party would lose the basis of 
its attack in the Supreme Court, since some 
of the Provincial governments are socialist. 


The Provinces naturally wanted to get into 
the lost game again and share the rich pickings 
of commercial television which the Chancellor 
had plucked from under their noses. So they 
managed to agree on a compromise in ten days 
after seven years’ argument. The Provincial 
governments, singly or together, are to be 
allowed a third television network by the begin- 
ning of 1962 (the Chancellor’s network starts 
in January, 1961, in good time for the autumn 
elections) in return for accepting Adenauer’s 
latest piece of freebootery. The compromise 
suggestion came from Bavaria’s Ehard as 
apology to Adenauer for his temporary defiance 
over the trusteeship; but there is not much doubt 
that it really originated in the Chancellor’s office. 


Once again prim feelings of shock at the old 
Chancellor’s methods are drowned in a sort of 
horrified glee at the sheer cleverness and effron- 
tery of the thing. There are no German 
politicians up to his weight; it would be the 
greatest pleasure to see him in action against 
somebody his own size in Great Britain or 


America. 
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The Tories Gather 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


THE Spectator’s cover last week 
showed Scarborough blowing 
up: this week it shows Scar- 
borough floating cheerfully out 
to sea. We do not choose these 
covers—prepared at hideous ex- 
pense by artists of the greatest 
renown—with an _ ouija-board, 
and the theme of the Tories at 
sea is no less appropriate to their 
gathering than that of the Labour Party under- 
going fisson was to theirs. Which is not to say 
that the Tories are all at sea in the normal sense 
of the phrase. What we had in mind was the con- 
dition of the orchestra at the end of The Marx 
Brothers at the Circus, fiddling away at the 
Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin while the plat- 
form on which it sits is floating out to sea, Harpo 
having cut the mooring-ropes. 

At first sight, after all—at second, third and 
fourth sights for that matter—the Tories are sit- 
ting as pretty as can be, and likely to continue 
doing so for any length of time one cares to 
think of. Whatever happens to the Labour Party, 
and whether or not it, or some part of it, allies 
itself with the Liberal Party (or some part of 
that: it is always on the cards that Lady Violet 
and Sir Andrew MacFadyean will lead a walk- 
out if Mr. Gaitskell should appear over the 
horizon bearing down upon Mr. Grimond), it is 
unlikely to offer a serious electoral challenge to 
the Conservatives (in the absence of large-scale 
catastrophe like a war or a slump) within the 
remaining lifetime of anybody old enough to 
remember being held up at a window to watch 
the funeral procession of King Edward VII. I do 
not know what Mr. Macmillan—who does not, 
my readers will be astonished to learn, regularly 
favour me with his confidence—is going to say 
during such passages of his concluding address 
to the Conference as are audible above the 
crunch of League of Empire Loyalist bones, but 
I should be surprised if it does not include a 
number of peers at the condition and prospects 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition or Oppositions. 

Nor do I see anything against this. Voices are 
already being raised to urge that Mr. Macmillan 
either should not, or in fact will not (the distine- 
tion is not always made clear), say anything to 
embarrass the Labour Party, or at any rate Mr. 
Gaitskell. It would be, they say, in bad taste. 
If somebody could point to any previous occasion 
on which Mr. Macmillan has refrained from a 
course of action because it was in bad taste, there 
would be more strength in the argument, but I 
think I would still be unimpressed by it. After 
all, Mr. Macmillan is Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party as well as Prime Minister, and many 
is the typewriter ribbon that I have worn out 
demonstrating that he is the first first, and the 
second second. To Mr. Macmillan and the Tory 
Party, keeping the Labour Party out of office in 
perpetuity is not just fun, though it certainly is 
that; and it is not just a way of ensuring that 
their friends and supporters come to no economic 
harm, though it certainly is that too. It is a 
patriotic duty, conceived in the belief that the 
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Labour Party’s assumption of office would do to 
the whole nation harm that might well be irrepar- 
able—to its economic well-being, to its inter- 
national standing, to its defensive capacity. They 
are very probably right; and even if they are not, 
they undoubtedly believe they are, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect them not to act on that 
belief. The Conservatives are now faced with a 
situation in which the Labour Party—their only 
serious challengers for many years past—may be 
utterly destroyed; is it seriously suggested that 
because in assisting such destruction they will be 
destroying Mr. Gaitskell as well as Mr. Cousins 
they should therefore refrain? : 


To expect the Tories to call off the hunt 
at the very moment that the dogs’ fangs are 
about to sink into the fox’s hindquarters (if that 
is what happens at hunts) would be to expect 
too much of human nature. The Opposition is 
demoralised, discredited, divided; the Govern- 
ment can do anything it likes. 


And yet there they are on our cover, floating 
out to sea. It should be remembered, to begin 
with, that only fifteen years ago the very same 
boot was on the other foot. Then, the Labour 
Party, whose inevitably fissiparous nature had 
not then become apparent, had a majority of 
186; they could have brought in a Bill to hang 
the Kaiser if they had wanted to, and got it 
passed. They were, they told us, the masters then. 
And now the waves have washed their footprints 
from the sand. What conspired to bring the 
Labour Party from its position of seemingly un- 
challengeable eminence (for remember that the 
Tories were a broken and dispirited crew in 1945, 
their machine rusted beyond repair, their ideas 
scorned, their leader rejected) was—apart from 
their internal dissensions—a combination of their 
opponents’ astonishing (and, on the Labour side, 
disregarded) revival and the pressure of events. 
The terms of trade, the damage and dislocation 
caused to our industry by the war, the rapidly 
deteriorating international situation, the impossi- 
bility of keeping the national effort at a level 
anything like that of the war—all these things 
combined to produce the recurrent crises, the 
disappointments, the seemingly avoidable hard- 
ship, that sapped Labour’s strength and eventu- 
ally brought them down. It took, it will be re- 
called, less than five years; for by 1950 the 
writing was not so much on the wall as in the 
sky. From what seemed like eternal triumph, in 
which Labour Party people would tell you en- 
thusiastically that there would never again be a 
Tory Government in Britain, to what seems now 
rather more like a situation in which there will 
never be any other kind of government. 


Nevertheless, the remorseless pressure of events 
may yet prove the complacent Tories’ undoing. 
Before the last election there were two principal 
question-marks hanging over the Tory pro- 
gramme: one was the domestic economic situa- 
tion, and the other was Africa. Had they got the 
economy right, and had they got Africa right? 
As far as one could see, they had the economy 
taped, and indeed that was largely why the elec- 
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torate put them back into power with an in- 
creased majority. Also as far as one could see, 
they had Africa wrong, and indeed that was 
largely why I voted against them, they should 
worry. Now what? Now, they seem to have 
Africa right. Mr. Lennox-Boyd has gone, and 
with him the policies that led to the rejection of 
the Devlin Report and to the acceptance of the 
Kenya Government’s Hola communiqué about 
the contaminated water. Mr. Macmillan was 
quick to spurn Sir Roy Welensky’s embrace 
when Sir Roy attempted to line him up alongside 
the Federal Government against the Monckton 
Commission, and the chances are that the Gov- 
ernment will get Central Africa right too. 

Where the Tories are going howlingly wrong, 
it seems to me, is in Europe and in the concomi- 
tant economic questions posed for this country. 
And their wrongness is the traditional Tory 
wrongness. Europe is a far-off continent of which 
we know nothing, and the electorate is unlikely 
to be interested in its economic organisation. So 
we can safely go our own way. 

But we cannot. The speed with which the doors 
of Europe are being shut on us, and the speed 
with which the economic temperature will fall 
when they are, is the most alarming cloud on the 
political horizon, and what makes it the more 
alarming is that nobody in the Government seems 
to be alarmed about it. The effects on our 
economy of European integration without 
Britain are literally incalculable; incalculable not 
because there are too many unknown factors but 
because they are too vast to calculate. What 
has happened to the Lancashire cotton industry, 
what is happening to the coal industry, are as 
nothing compared to the tidal wave that will hit 
our economy when Europe really gets down to 
the hitting. The true parallel is the shipping in- 
dustry: the Government still dare not publish 
the DSIR report on the subject, and may never 
do so, for its criticism of the shipbuilders is so 
strong that there would be an almighty storm. 
But the main point the report makes is that the 
shipbuilding industry is simply out of date, and 
entirely unable to compete with the rest of the 
world. (And it is in the face of such a devastating 
indictment that the Government now proposes 
to lend Cunards £18 million to build a new 
Queen! I sometimes wonder whether anybody in 
the Treasury is sane.) But inability to compete is 
roughly the state of British industry as a whole, 
vis-a-vis a united Europe. And there is no sign 
from this Government that it is willing to do 
anything about equipping Britain to meet a chal- 
lenge which would never have been made if it 
had only had the sense to take Britain into 
Europe in the first place. 

The mills of economics grind slowly, but they 
grind small enough to turn Mr. Macmillan into 
dust. If Britain, ten years from now, faces econo- 
mic ruin from the European challenge, it will be 
little comfort to the Tory Party to say that Africa 
is set on a peaceful course, that the rent problem 
has been solved, that there is a washing-machine 
in every garage. And if their majority over the 
Lab.-Libs. is by then 500, it will vanish overnight 
when the country comes to realise how it has 
been betrayed. It is in the light of this prognosis 
that I picture the Tories floating sedately out into 
the North Sea, fiddling happily away as they 
do so. 
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The Power of Negative Thinking 


By D. W. 


HIs has been an odd campaign. It is the dullest 

I have studied. It recalls what I have been 
told of the campaign that elected Coolidge in 
1924. But that campaign was about nothing in 
particular, while this one is, or ought to be, about 
a great deal. With an effort of seriousness, an 
American friend will tell you not how he or she 
is going to vote (he may tell you he is not, no 
sirree, he is not going to vote for either Nixon or 
Kennedy), but that he or she can see no differ- 
ence. More commonly I was asked, ‘How should 
I vote?’ More often still it was, ‘How would you 
vote if you were an American?’ But far more 
commonly it was, ‘Who do you think will win?’ 
Of passionate zeal for either candidate I did not 
find a trace. The candidates may not be ‘playing 
it cool,’ but the voters are. 

Yet this general coolness is associated with 
another phenomenon that I find gratifying if sur- 
prising. They are drawing very big crowds. ‘Ston- 
ing the prophets is ancient news’ and I don’t mind 
stoning myself, for I confidently predicted, on the 
basis of the campaigns of 1952 and 1956, that the 
old whistle-stop tour was dead, that the big appeal 
would be by TV, that the old need to ‘show the 
flag,’ i.e. the candidate, didn’t exist any longer. 
This view I can well remember was contested by 
one or two old pros, but I dismissed their archaic 
ideas. They were right. Having seen Senator Ken- 
nedy at work in Wisconsin last April, I have no 
doubt that the personal touch pays. And Mr. 
Nixon is of the same mind. The old campaign 
train may have gone (a loss to the pressmen), but 
the personal appearance, off the screen, the touch- 
ing for the king’s evil, the projection of the charis- 
matic personality is still profitable. Profitable if 
not absolutely necessary, for neither candidate 
has a charismatic personality. Nobody is hot for 
either. Some like Mr. Kennedy a lot, but it is a 
liking a light-year away from the adoration 
evoked in certain circles by Al Smith, in wider 
circles by FDR and from the affection (I think 
paternal as much as filial) evoked by the very 
sight of President Eisenhower. Indeed, the only 
active politician that I know of who inspires love, 
trust, admiration and adoration is Mr. Stevenson. 
Millions of Democrats are still ‘madly for Adlai’ 
—including, oddly enough, some who weren't old 
enough to vote for him in 1956. 

People are more against than for. I believe that 
if there is a lot. of vote-changing this year, trans- 
fers of support, it will be because a lot of people 
dislike Senator Kennedy (or the Kennedys) and a 
lot of. people dislike Mr. Nixon. Quite a lot of 
people also hate him. Among some Republicans 
in Northern California you get, at the mention of 
his name, that sudden glare of hate you used to 
get, you still get, at the mention of the name of 
the first Earl Lloyd George to an old-fashioned 
Asquithian Liberal. This may be unjust, but there 
it is: And the good haters who saw Mr. Nixon on 
the first of the so-called TV ‘great debates’ look- 
ing like a clergyman asking for seventeen other 
offences to be taken into consideration, simply 
said: “The camera cannot lie.’ 

It is a pity that so great an office as that of 
President of the United States should be fought 
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for on such negative issues, but it is being fought 
for, in great part, on negative issues. If it is true 


‘ that Senator Kennedy appeals to women because 


of his looks, to matrons as a nice boy who needs 
mothering, to younger women as a young man 
who needs marrying, there is, on the other side, 
the handicap of the contrast between Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and Mrs. Nixon. For there seems to be a 
consensus of opinion that the women voters like 
‘Pat’ more than ‘Jackie.’ ‘Pat,’ or to give her her 
given name, Thelma, is a model of what the suc- 
cessfully climbing organisation man’s wife should 
be. She has studied the numerous glossy maga- 
zines that guide the young matron. She is her hus- 
band’s helpmate. She is poised, smart, competent. 
‘Jackie,’ or to give her her given name, Jacqueline 
(Mrs. Kennedy is believed, unlike Mrs. Nixon, to 
prefer her real name), gives a charming impres- 
sion of not having read many glossy magazines 
and of not having come up the hard way. It is 
believed that Senator Kennedy is reluctant to 
drag his wife into the campaign at all. And apart 
from being pregnant, Mrs. Kennedy is not doing 
much to help her husband. Her ostentatiously 
careless hair-do is an insult to women who have 
to organise their time to get their hair done at all. 
Mrs. Kennedy is too much above the battle. Or 
so they say. 

To turn from the battle of the wives to the great 
underground atomic bomb, religion. No one I 
have talked, to in the East, in the border states, in 
California doubts that ‘this is an explosive issue 
that may be decisive. But nobody knows how 
decisive or decisive for whom. After Senator 
Kennedy’s victory in the West Virginia primary, 
it was thought by many that the ghost of the Pope 
was laid. This was an optimistic view. It is now 
evident that in a great part of the United States 
the Pope has still as bad a name as in Portadown. 
In the great cities, especially in the East, it was 
easy to forget that in many parts of the Midwest 
and in most parts of the South, traditional Pro- 
testantism is as strong as ever. The most powerful 
southern denomination, the Southern Baptists, 
have no more accepted real equality with Catho- 
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lics than with Niggers. (I know that no nice 
Southerner ever says ‘Niggers’; I have, however, 
met some non-nice ones.) An enlightened southern 
divine told me how startled and shocked he had 
been by the bitterness of many of his brethren 
(not in his own denomination; he is a Presby- 
terian). And undoubtedly Senator Kennedy will 
lose many normal ‘Democratic’ votes in the South. 
Many will vote against him from a genuine fear 
that a Catholic in the White House means a legate 
in the White House. (Few now believe, as many 
did in Al Smith’s time, that the Pope will move 
over bodily to Washington.) And, of course, many 
southern Democrats, anxious to find some way of 
becoming Republican respectably, will find the 
fear of the Pope a convenient way of making the 
shift. But it does not follow that Senator Kennedy 
will necessarily suffer from the religious issue. 
General Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 got a great 
many millions of Catholic votes normally givea 
to the Democratic candidates. Many of these 
temporary Republicans would like to stay that 
way, but can they if the campaign settles down, 
even below the surface, to a religious war? 
Already the flood of mere abuse and myth is 
pouring through the mails. Already the Demo- 
crats are calling ‘foul.’ Much of this literature is 
merely sanctified pornography. For a century 
Maria Monk has been the Fanny Hill of good 
evangelicals as Peruna was the booze of good 
teetotallers. But with all allowances made, the 
campaign is taking an ugly turn. 

True there is a comic side to this. The Rever- 
end Norman Vincent Peale was indiscreet enough 
to sign a manifesto that seemed to imply that no 
Catholic should be elected President. Dr. Peale 
is the aid for the perplexed of evangelical per- 
suasion. His specialty is ‘the power of positive 
thinking.’ He preaches to overflowing congrega- 
tions, but his real pulpit is, or was, his column. 
The great independent journals of opinion in 
whose columns he comforted the afflicted, got 
cold feet. They have Catholic readers and they 
may have a Catholic President. Dr. Peale is now 
a sadder and a wiser man. His column has been 
cancelled in many papers. He has made a foo! of 
himself and has admitted it. And he may have 
helped Senator Kennedy by causing Catholics to 
revive their memories of exclusion. And, the story 
is going round, a personable young strippeuse at 
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Whose glass do you see in windows, everywhe! 


George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 
learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. 
Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making 
glass . . . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, 
and factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for 
fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and 
a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential 
part of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group... 
a great British industry; great in the achievements which 
ere made possible only by its size and efficiency. 





Pilkingtons 
the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, 
Chance/Pilkington Optical Giass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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Vegas (as we ‘in’ people call Las Vegas) calls her- 
self ‘Norma Vincent Peel’ and advertises her 
‘power of positive stripping.’ In America, as else- 
where, the clergy seldom intervene in_ politics 
without making fools of themselves. 

But what of the great issues? They are being 
debated only formally. Mr. Nixon is, on the 
whole, for. what Mr. Kennedy is for, but for less 
of it and more cheaply, Both parties are deeply 
divided. Mr. Nixon rightly asks Mr. Kennedy 
about the southern Democrats who block legisla- 
tion and some of whom, like Senator Eastland of 
Mississippi, might have been invented by Pravda. 
But the gap between Senator Goldwater of 
Arizona and Governor Rotkefeller of New York 
is as wide as that between Senator Kennedy and 
Senator Eastland. Yet the support of Senator 
Goldwater is indispensable to win over southern 
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conservatives and that of Governor Rockefeller 
is necessary to carry New York. Events may push 
both candidates into definition and opposition. 
Mr. K may force a ‘rally round the flag’ attitude 
on the voters which will help Mr. Nixon. Some 
catastrophe abroad, revealing the ‘illusion of 
American omnipotence’ as an illusion, may shat-@ 
ter the image of the Great White Father. The 
depression that seems to be on the way may arrive 
before the election in time to revive old memories 
of the Depression or scare millions who are in 
debt for nearly everything they own. But at the 
moment it is, as the Americans say, a ‘horse race.’ 
And in any case, if I had an opinion on the result 
of the election, I should keep it to myself. After 
all, I bet ten dollars on Governor Dewey on elec- 
tion night in 1948 when Mr. Truman had already 
been elected 


Body and Brain 


By BRIAN 


poctor who elects to practise psychoso- 
matic medicine faces two problems—apart 
from the scepticism of his colleagues. Many of 
his patients, he finds, think a psychosomatic 
illness is not quite ‘real’; that it exists in the 
mind, and if the victim would pull himself to- 
gether it would disappear. And those few of his 
patients who accept the notion that real illness 
may arise from emotional disturbance often 
think it cannot happen to them; few of us care 
to admit that our mind is outside our control. 
So although the psychosomatic idea is much 
more widely accepted than it was even five years 
ago, the number of doctors who actually practise 


it is very small—and will remain so, until the . 


public appreciate its value. To be appreciated, it 
must be understood; and with this in mind Dr. 
A. T. W. Simeons has produced the first really 
comprehensive account* for laymen (though 
even doctors will be able to enjoy it) of how 
mind and body interact to produce iliness. 

At this point I must declare my interest. I 
met Dr. Simeons in Rome some years ago at the 
end of a stethoscope. Coming back from report- 
ing on the first Independence Day celebrations in 
Egypt, I had landed there with a feeling that my 
stomach wanted to remain airborne (a condition 
which, I see from. Man’s Presumptuous Brain, 
has been dignified with the name aerophagia). 
Friends in Rome agreed that it must be some 
germ picked up in Cairo; and they were rather 
pleased with themselves at knowing just the man 
to call in—an English doctor practising there 
who had spent much of his life in India and was 
an expert on tropical diseases. It was conse- 
quently something of a let-down to hear Dr. 
Simeons asking not whether I had eaten un- 
washed fruit, but simply, ‘What are you worried 
about?’ 

Dr. Simeons was the first practising psychoso- 
matist—if the term is allowable—that I had met. 
I knew a little about psychosomatic illness, 
having recently come across the term—not com- 
mon here in those days; when it did appear in 
print in medical journals it was usually in in- 


verted commas with the epithet ‘so-called’ in 
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attendance. But to me, psychosomatic illness was 
still something other people suffered from. Dr. 
Simeons patiently explained—as he now does in 
this book—how physical reflexes arising out of 
worry can rob the stomach of its normal ability 
to rid itself of swallowed air. My symptoms 
promptly disappeared; their only after-affects 
were that the theory so firmly fired my imagina- 
tion that the aerophagia was replaced by a King 
Charles’s head, which makes it impossible to 
judge Man’s Presumptuous Brain impartially. 
Still, I shall be surprised if anybody, coming to 
the book with an open mind, fails to find it 
enlightening and stimulating. 

The title, not a very happy one, establishes the 
theme: that man’s brain has outstripped his 
body, psychosomatic illness being one of the 
penalties we pay for their failure to keep in 
step. This thesis has, of course, been put forward 
before; what is new, to me at least, is his detailed 
explanation why mind and body originally be- 
came dissociated in the way they did. 

Dr. Simeons goes back to primitive man for 
the answer. Take the case of the emotion we call 
‘fear.’ It was originally the product of a com- 
bination of reflex actions designed to concentrate 
primitive man’s attention and energies on his 
need to fight or fly—usually to fly, as he was 
basically timid. The sound of a twig snapping 
behind him set off the reactions: his muscles 
tensed and his bowels evacuated themselves, 
ready for the move: he had a booster shot of 
adrenalin; his heart began to pump up oxygen 
supplies—and so on. And, as any delay might be 
fatal, fear had to have the power to stop him 
instantly from indulging his appetites, from eat- 
ing or copulating; so, a reflex physical mechan- 
ism was set up to deprive him of enjoyment, when 
frightened, of either food or sex. 

We can observe the same reflexes in ourselves 
today. True, we are seldom the victims of 
extreme fright—though if we are, our lack of 
control over our bodies may be frightening. But 
we are all of us afflicted from time to time by 
that form of fear which we think of as ‘worry’ 
when we are conscious of the reasons for it, and 
as ‘anxiety’ when Wwe are not—though we do not 
always make the distinction. And it can easily 
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be demonstrated that worry and anxiety can pro- 
duce the same kind of automatic reaction—out- 
side our control, and often outside our awareness 
—that fright produced in primitive man; re- 
searchers can actually watch and measure the 
effect of worry on the digestion and on the cir- 
culation. 

These reflexes were useful, indeed essential, 
to. primitive man. Even the symptom of 
trembling with fear had its function; it kept 
muscles and circulation tuned up, if he was in 
hiding, in case flight should be necessary. But in 
civilised man they are irrelevant, and. may be 
dangerous. They are preparing us to run away— 
but we cannot run away from worry. Or, if they 
prompt us to fight, they may land us in gaol. 
In civilisation such instincts do not preserve life: 
they merely make it Jess worth living. 

This would not matter so much if we recog- 
nised and understood. the existence of our re- 
flexes, because the act.of understanding can itself 
be therapeutic—in much the same way as the 
act of finding that the twig was snapped by a 
rabbit cured’ the fright of primitive man. But 
most people refuse to admit their existence. 
When a worried man loses his appetite for food, 
he often does not realise that his loss of appetite 
is.a warning that his digestive system—warned 
to stop functioning by fear—will not be able 
to deal with the regular meals he continues to 
send down either from habit or because he 
believes he must eat to keep up his strength. 
As a result, he gets aerophagia—or peptic ulcers, 
if he is less fortunate. 

Or, worry may make him sexually ineffectual. 
The reasons for the worry may have nothing 
whatsoever to do with his sex life—it may be 
about his job—but he does not realise this: he 
may think he is suffering from some physical 
disability, or perhaps he blames his partner: 
either way, his worry increases, and his per- 
formance further deteriorates. Yet all that has 
happened is that the primitive ‘prepare for flight’ 
reaction has been triggered off by worry, and the 
message flashed to sex instincts which, by 
effacing themselves in moments of danger, are 
behaving precisely as they have been disciplined 
to behave by centuries of evolution. 

In other words, psychosomatic symptoms are 
directly and closely related to physical processes 
natural in a primitive society, but out of tune 
with the needs of civilised man. They are nothing 
to be embarrassed about; the fact that a man 
suffers from them does not mean he is ‘going 
mental.’ And some of the commonest of them 
can be removed simply by the patient under- 
standing how they have arisen. Yet the great 
bulk of psychosomatic disorders are still treated 
by methods as irrelevant to the illness as the 
reflex action which produces it is irrelevant to 
present-day life, by surgical operations, or by 
prolonged treatment with drugs: painful, waste- 
ful, and expensive. 

This leaves us with the problem, Dr. Simeons 
realises, of how to bridge the gap between 
physician and psychiatrist. At present the 
physician tends to concentrate on the body, and 
the psychiatrist on the brain, neither being 
interested in the interplay of the two; and it is 
comparatively rarely that an opportunity arises, 
of the kind Dr. Simeons has had in Rome, to 
ensure that the two must be treated together. If 
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I have a criticism of the book it is that in his 
anxiety to provide the bridge, Dr. Simeons has 
used some flimsy materials; he is sometimes 
dogmatic on the strength of hunch rather than of 
evidence, where the evidence itself is thin. But I 
cannot feel-that the author’s own presumption 
damages his case. There are times—as some 
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analysts insist, in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of dreams—when the important thing is 
not the correctness of all the assumptions on 
which an interpretation is based, but the insight 
which it provides. Whatever its faults, Man’s 
Presumptuous Brain is an exciting and a hearten- 
ing book. 


What Is Sex After All? 


By DAVID HOLBROOK 


that it does more harm than good to isolate 
and specialise sex, like another of the ‘subjects, 
and suppose that a lesson or two in the 
mechanics and facts of sex is sufficient to edu- 
cate a primary flame of our being. Sex is part 
of a whole complex, and a large, burning part of 
our wholeness. It burns our children as fiercely 
as it burns us who are grown up. But even sup- 
posing there is such a subject as sex education, 
can it ever be carried out? Can you really tell! 
children, in the artificial atmosphere of the class- 
room, about the processes of eroticism, about the 
secret mysteries of physical love? Few teachers, 
surely, will have sufficient balance in their own 
lives to handle sex in such a context, without 
embarrassment or distaste? And so the gap be- 
tween the shame-filled awareness of the children 
and the shame-tinged, or cynicism-tinged, 
attitude of the struggling teacher could only in- 
crease the fear and inadequacy of the children’s 
life-flames. Certainly ‘sex education’ would seem 
to me something that no one in his senses, 
knowing what things—and people—are like. 
would advocate. How, for instance, is sex dis- 
cussed in the school staff-room? 

I don’t mean the biological facts of reproduc- 
tion. Children should know these before eleven. 
My own children asked about the feetus, the egg 
and the seed, and how they got there, before the 
age of nine, and were given direct answers as 
they were when they asked about birds hatching 
. eggs. Later, when teenagers are living an active 
sexual life, then they need to be given books of 
advice on codes of sexual behaviour, to protect 
them from the predatory sick wolves and 
nymphs of our time: such books, written from 
much experience in youth work, as Boy Meets 
Girl and Facts of Life for Teenagers, by Evelyn 


I po not believe in sex education. I consider 


Millis Duvall (Argo, 8s. 6d.). By sixteen children 
have virtually an adult responsibility for their 
own sexual behaviour, and thus it is appropriate 
that they should read to themselves, and prepare 
themselves explicitly-"and inwardly for the over- 
whelming, and necessary, experience of sexual 
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adventure. They must go through with it alone. 
Without sexual adventure we should have no 
courtship, and no new generation. 

But between eleven and fifteen, while children 
are in the hands of the school, they need edu- 
cating sexually. And yet, as I have said, sex 
education, as ¢ subject, explicit discussion of love 
processes, can only be something gross. (Of 
course,-if children feel they can go to a member 
of the staff for individual discussion of their 
sexual problems that is something fine, and 
different.) But how, then, can we educate 
secondary children sexually? The answer is in 
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the answer I made recently to someone in 
authority who questioned whether an English 
lesson was the appropriate place for a dis- 
cussion on marriage. English is the subject by 
which true culture of the feelings can be given: 
English is the true education of the life-flame. 
And if we don’t give it, then it will be given by 
Reveille, television ‘love’ plays, and the top- 
ten-pop rackei. The children’s tender awareness 
of sex is being exploited by big business: and 
its titillating knowingness is summed up for me 
by the picture above from a little girl’s comic: 
strip-tease for babies. And children are being 
given a completely packaged Brave New World 
of sexual awareness, from commercial sources, 
while the schools, on the whole, give nothing 
except some general ‘safe’ moral atmosphere. 
Even in a distinguished girls’ grammar school | 
visited recently most of the girls are devoted 
hep-cats, with an implanted antipathy to the 
traditional arts, the true sources of wisdom. And 
they only have three periods of English a week. 
For all literature! And how many teachers dare 
to insist that feelings—love among them—are the 
most important things in life? Yet it is so. 

Thus, when children come to deal with matters 
of the heart, their vocabulary is pathetically 
inept, and unbeautiful: 

I know a gir! 
She is a tart 
One look at her sends you in a whirl 
And if I had my way we never will part. 
She’s got a complexion like peaches and cream 
But of her I can only dream. 
She doesn’t know I exist. 
By her Ill never be kissed. 
For a moment in her arms I give anything, 
When I think of her I hear wedding bells ring. 
Boy, 14, ‘B’ stream. 
My heart is occupied at last 
The age of loneliness is past 
All my dreams are coming true 
Because I’m in love with you. 
Boy, 15, ‘A’ stream. 

In prose the children are more successful in 
escaping from the clichés to do with the sexual 
problems with which they are living. Here is a 
successful piece by a girl who obviously reads 
much pulp-book fiction: she writes better than 
the pulp books in a strangely childish way: 

The night club was drab and dreary in the old 
drab town and I was just above to give up the 
goast and go. But just at that moment as the 
clock struck ten she walked in and the place was 
full of her pugnent perfume which floated in 
the air like stale food. . . . I got up and strolled 





How sound is your Tory ? 
What makes Tynan tick ? 

’ Has Vailland exceeded ‘ The Law’ ? 
What does Levin think of Levin ? 
Who are Hobson's choice ? 


Where do gourmets go in wintertime ? 
Where does Amis go in future-time ? 
What images are fashionable this year ? 


What clothes are smart this year ? 


What's new ? What's noteworthy ? What's what ? 
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knowing I would be at her mercy as soon as I 
looked at her.... 
Girl, 13, ‘B’ stream. 
Everywhere in children’s imaginative work, ‘f 
they are given the right kind of respected con- 
ditions of fictional exploration, we find that 
their verbal imaginative equipment to deal with 
sex is ‘educated’ more at the moment by undesir- 
able sources than by the school—the reason being 
that the schools do not yet sufficiently believe 
that English is the appropriate place for such 
discussions as that of marriage: 
A strange boy walk in and stood looking at 
Jane as if he had not seen a girl before. Jane 
turn her head and look the other way... . 
Girl, 14, ‘B’ stream. 
there was a very funny man who was staring 
at my friend all the way home when we got of 
the bus he got of two and he followed us down 
the road so we went into a lady’s dress shop and 
out of the back door and thats how we got rid 
of him, 
Girl, 14, ‘B’ stream. 
Pam and Tony had been engaged two years. 
they were very happy up till three months ago 
then they started quarelling Pam broke off 
the engagedment and Tony threatened to kill 
Pam. Pam did not believe Tony and laggh at 
him he hit her onthe face... . 
Girl, 14, ‘B’ stream. 
As my friend and I were walking home one 
night by a wood a car stopped and asked us if 
we wanted a lift I said no but my friend said 
yes. She was very foolish as she did not know 
the man, I had never seen him before but she 
said she had seen him at a dance. 
Girl, 14, ‘B’ stream. 
Even a boy asking, “What will it be like to grow 
up?’ is engaged in sexual self-education, 
essentially: 
One night I went down to a pub and was 
going to have a night on the beer. there was a 
lot of my mates that I work with down there 
and there were buying rounds of beer as I got 
there. A round of beer means that one person 
buys a drink for all of his mates and then sum- 
body else does it next. 
Boy, 14, ‘B’ stream. 
Now the conventional response to these pieces 
as pieces of work in an English lesson would be 
as follows. Firstly, the subject is perhaps not 
appropriate for school: for children to be dis- 
cussing matters of sexual behaviour, to talk 
about ‘going on the beer,’ to call a girl a ‘tart’ 
(though the boy doesn’t, obviously, know what 
the word implies)—this might bring criticism 
from ‘outside’—i.e., this work is not respectable, 
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and not safe. Thus, ‘social man’ says, let us not 
touch these fires, and be safe. Secondly, the 
spelling is bad. The teacher would be better off 
spending his time improving their spelling and 
leave sex to sex education periads. And the 
grammar! Where is the evidence that I have 
taught these children English? 

But these pedagogic remarks are all beside 
the point: or largely so, even though such 
attitudes determine nearly all English teaching. 

What makes us civilised are those powers 
which help us deal with the fluxes of our being. 
Sex is the fiercest of these fluxes. And these 
powers are fargely derived from our use of 
words—English words. By the English language 
we develop our intelligent understanding of what 
happens to us in life. We gain with it wisdom 
from the experience of others who lived in the 
past. We are not just told this wisdom: we feel 
it, through imaginative works, ‘felt in the blood 
and felt along the heart.’ And we use language, 
with the other arts, particularly painting (which 
comes before verbal literacy in the child), to ex- 
plore and order our experience by the power of 
imagination. And we explore other possible ex- 
perience. Thus we develop our powers to deal 
with life. And, ergo, it is most appropriate to deal 
with such subjects as marriage in the English 
lesson. 

For there we discover that our joys and sor- 
rows are not ours in isolation: they are ex- 
perienced by all humanity. And they have been 
dealt with by different degrees of moral stamina, 
from that of Gwendolen Harleth, to that of Hetty 
Sorrell, or Paul Morel, or Leopold Bloom, or 
Birkin and Ursula. The Bible, Shakespeare, folk- 
song, poetry, drama, and the novel (invented for 
the exploration, virtually, of sexual maurs) are 
our repository of wisdom, and, at that, largely 
wisdom about love. And a proper training in the 
imaginative word is a training for the whole 
being, of the culture of the feelings. This is the 
true sex education, because it links sex, the life- 
flame, with the whole pattern of our existence, as 
it should properly be linked. Sexual wisdom in 
folksong, in modern poetry, in the modern short 
story must be brought to our children, within the 
limits of delicate-stepping decency. And child- 
ren’s own stories and poems are their own means 
to explore their own growth. 

But English as such a source of felt wisdom 
is more and more neglected in schools. Teachers 
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and authorities shrink from it. Yet there is a great 
fuss about ‘sex education.’ But no one’s fire 
surely burned brighter for a film or a television 
programme showing millions of sperms chasing 
umpteen ova? No one came to be able to live all 
their lives in love through a couple of hours’ 
lectures on sexual performance, surely? A sexual 
inability—and all of us have sexual inabilities 
of one kind or another—is the index of a total 
weakness of personality. Yet we believe that by 
a little ‘sex education’ we can put matters right. 


We can’t. The home has collapsed as a primary 
source of traditional emotional wisdom. The 
child gains his knowledge of the fires of sex from 
dirty stories: and there shame breeds fear and 
impotence. The commercial world titillates. And 
while children are subject to this essentially im- 
mature—if not diseased—sex from big business, 
they are little babies, in their souls. Here are 
pieces written by pupils of thirteen who write as 
above, but also suck their thumbs in class: here 
is a profoundly disturbing child-version of the 
(Edipus myth: 

One day a man killed me 
I have been looking for him 
All my life 
I am a ghost now that me 
I found him with my mumuey 
I killed that man 
Like he killed me 
He die on my 
Mummy nee 
Boy, 13. 
—here a_ nursery-rhyme-style verse, full of 
feeling, by the girl author of the ‘night club’ 
piece above: 
. . . Little boy runs with his 
plump little mum 
And the ducks cried out 
What a matter 
Girl, 13. 
‘What a matter,” ‘My mummy _nee’—these are 
babes. Yet they are growing deeper voices, al- 
ready, and thei: girl friends in class are growing 
breasts. The complex ground of eleven to fifteen 
is delicate and dangerous, and we need to tread 
warily. But we must begin, and lead the children 
on through such disturbances by the creative 
imagination. For, as a little girl said to me this 
week, ‘If we don’t begin to get to know each 
other now, when we need to get to know each 
other we shan’t know anything about each 
other!’ 
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Old Man in a Hurry 


by Hugh Ross Williamson 


Has Gladstone been fairly portrayed in the assessments of his 
long political career? Hugh Ross Williamson’s last television 
play, ‘The Killing of the King’, was an historical reconstruction 
of King Charles I trial. He has now written ‘Old Man in a 
Hurry’ to give an authentic portrait of the statesman’s complex 
personality seen through clashes with colleagues and opponents 
between 1876 and 1894, eventful years towards the end of 
his career. 

Stephen Murray plays the part of Gladstone, Alison Leggatt 
plays Mrs. Gladstone with Marian Spencer as Queen Victoria 
and Marne Maitland as Disraeli. The play is directed by 
Ronald Marriott.On IndependentTelevision, Tuesday at 9.35p.m. 
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Unilateralism 
George Watson, Joel Clompus, T. J. H. Bishop, 
Dame Janet Vaughan and others 


The Limitations of NATO — Sir Stephen King-Hall 
Requiem for a Newspaper Charles Foley 
The Monument Brian. Bond 
Class and the Consumer Gordon M. Williams 
Don’t Shoot the Obstetrician Mrs. Sonia Willington 
‘Pioneers in Criminology’ Hermann Mannheim 
West Side Story Desmond Donnelly, MP 


Commitment in Films 
lan A. Cameron, V.F. Perkins and Mark Shivas 





UNILATERALISM 


Sir,—It is already late in the day to protest, but the 
continual use in ‘the British press of the word ‘uni- 
lateralism’ where ‘neutralism’ would fit the context 
better has led to some seriously misleading reports 
on both the Liberal and the Labour assemblies. 

A unilateralist, in terms of the current defence de- 
bate, is surely one who believes his own nation should 
abandon nuclear arms at once and without negotia- 
tion. The official Liberal resolution at Eastbourne 
reaffirmed that the British Government should do 
just this, and Mr. Gaitskell, since the failure of Blue 
Streak, now seems very close to the Liberal position. 
The Liberals, in fact, have been unilateralist for years, 
and the Labour leadership, much less certainly, for 
some months. But the Lort-Phillips amendment at 
Eastbourne, which accepted all this, sought to add 
an undertaking' that Britain should also withdraw 
from NATO, and so, by inference, did the successful 
resolution sponsored by Frank Cousins at Scar- 
borough. The word for all this is not ‘unilateralist’ 
but ‘neutralist’—or, if your conscience is sensitive and 
Asiatic, ‘uncommitted.’ It was neutralism that was 
the issue at Eastbourne and Scarborough: Labour 
accepted it by a tiny majority, the Liberals rejected 
it by eight to one. 

Meanwhile, clever people, including Mr. Gaitskell 
himself, go about talking as if you cannot have one 
thing without the other. Even if this were true it 
would not excuse verbal confusion: and it is not true. 
Liberal policy has long since drawn a firm distinction, 
accepting unilateralism and rejecting neutralism; even 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament refrains 
from adopting resolutions against NATO in the 
knowledge that members like myself would not 
tolerate them; and many of us at Eastbourne cer- 
tainly voted for the official resolution condemning 


the British Bomb on the grounds that it represents? 


an act of disloyalty to the American alliance.—Y ours 
faithfully, 
GEORGE WATSON 
61 Chesterton Road, Cambridge 
* 


Sir,—You make the point (September 30, page 468) 
that once a country is known to have possessed 
nuclear weapons it will always possess such weapons 
in the opinion of its rivals, irrespective of any 
declaration it may make that it has disposed of its 
stocks and ceased manufacture; such a declaration, 
you say, would never be believed. I am sure that 
this is true, but I don’t see that it is necessarily an 
argument against unilateralism; it might indeed be 
a very strong reason for Britain’s going unilateralist. 
Ban the Bomb, but retain the Bomb’s deterrent force 
(if such there be); remain (by reputation) a nuclear 
power but economise on the Defence Budget. 

admit that the argument isn’t on the high moral 
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plane usual among unilateralists, but its very cyni- 
cism makes it particularly appropriate as a founda- 
tion for British foreign policy——Yours faithfully, 
JOEL CLOMPUS 
Wien VIII, Wickenburggasse 19/10 
* 


Sm,—Mr. Levin makes fun of Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s 
efforts to paper over the unpaperable. Fair enough. 
But why did Mr. Wedgwood Benn and other reason- 
able men run the risk of his ridicule? 

Presumably because they thought it would be less 
disastrous for the party to become a laughing-stock 
in the country than to have a showdown at confer- 
ence on defence. 

Such a judgment is likely to have been based on a 
widespread and curious inner-party image—which 
has now proved false. This image portrays the party 
faithful as more zealous than reasonable, their dele- 
gates in conference assembled for a prayer-meeting 
and not for discussion and consequent decision. It 
follows that any attempt by the leadership at con- 
ference to confront strongly-held views head-on with 
a reasoned difference of opinion must lead to disaster. 

Mr. Mikardo has claimed the conference’s vote 
on defence as a victory for the ‘foot-sloggers’ of the 
party. But, if he means the constituency delegates, 
he is wrong—for most of the feet slogged the other 
way. Amongst these were the only delegates free to 
make up their minds on the balance of reasoned 
argument—and they took their opportunity. 

Ever since Blackpool Mr. Gaitskell has been re- 
proached for failing to treat the mystique of the party 
with becoming reverence. But now we know what 
should never have been doubted: that in our party 
anybody, even the leader, may speak his mind and 
be sure of a reasonable hearing. With less prejudice 
(Shorter Oxford English Dictionary: ‘previous judge- 
ment’) in the casting of votes, the decision would 
have been and may yet be different—yYours faith- 
fully, 

TOM BISHOP 
5 Fairholt Street, SW7 

* 

Sir,—We, the undersigned Labour Party members 
and supporters, wholeheartedly support the position 
taken by Mr. Gaitskell in the Labour Party con- 
ference debate on defence and his opposition to a 
policy of unilateral disarmament or neutralism for 
Britain. We urge the Parliamentary Labour Party 
to support their leader in the stand which he has 
taken.—Yours faithfully, 


DAME JANET VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR A, J. AYER, 
PROFESSOR J. A. G. GRIFFITH, PROFESSOR H. L. A. 
HART, PROFESSOR S. HAMPSHIRE, PROFESSOR W. A. 
ROBSON, P. ADY, G. C. ARCHIBALD, J. M. BAM- 
BOROUGH, JEAN BANISTER, L. BARAGWAYANATH, 
H. L. BEALES, J, BHAGWATI, J. CAMPBELL, J. P. 
CARRUTHERS, H. A. CLEGG. 

J. P. COOPER, J. CORINA, B. A. CORRY, A. 
FLANDERS, R. FLETCHER, PHILIPPA FOOT, C. D. 
FOSTER, A. FOX, R. E. FRANKLIN, M, W. FREDERIK- 
SEN, S. J. GOULD, JENIFER HART, P. D. HENDERSON, 
A. S. KING, A. J. LEMMON, N. H. LEYLAND, D. E. T. 
LUARD, O. R, MACGREGOR, W. E. J. MCCARTHY, 
LUCY MAIR, G. MARSHALL, D. MITCHELL, D. G. 
MACRAE, D. MUNBY. 

D. PICKLES, W. PICKLES, H. PITT, J. P. 
PLAMENATZ, P. PULZER, B. C. ROBERTS, S. ROSE, 
J. H, SARGENT, P. J. O. SELF, D. SHAPIRO, M. 
SHOCK, J. H. SMITH, P. A. STIRLING, A. P. 
THOMPSON, S. WATSON, J. D. WALSH, D. J. 
WENDEN, B. A. O. WILLIAMS, P. M. WILLIAMS, 
R. WOLLHEIM, G. D. N. WORSWICK, J. F. WRIGHT. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 


Sir,—It would be fruitless to continue this corre- 
spondence—even if your editorial indulgence is not 
now exhausted—for a reason which although little 
understood by the majority of the people is at the 
heart of the defence controversy. Very briefly the 
supporters of our present policy have not realised 
(from my point of view) that the application of 
nuclear energy for military purposes has made it 
necessary to reassess the age-old and hitherto correct 
assumption that physical force must be the basis of 
defence strategy in a world of power-politics. To un- 
derstand and to draw the correct conclusions from 
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the fact that physical force in nuclear form is useless 
is what I call breaking through the thought barrier in 
defence thinking. It must have been very difficult for 
many people—intelligent people—some hundreds of 
years ago to believe that the earth was not flat.— 
Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
Hartfield House, Headley, Bordon, Hants 


REQUIEM FOR A NEWSPAPER 


Sm,—tIn a letter commenting on your article ‘Re- 
quiem for a Newspaper,’ Mr. D. E. Provan chooses to 
identify himself with an unnamed officer who was 
involved in a curfew incident in Nicosia and argues 
with extreme naivety that had the report in the 
Times of Cyprus been accurate he would have been 
court-martialled. The fact is that if the report had 
been proved false the Times could have been prose- 
cuted by the authorities; if true, no more would have 
been heard of it. 

It is on record that as early as May, 1957, more 
than 100 far more serious complaints against the 
Security Forces had been attested before lawyers 
(there is, of course, no record of unattested com- 
plaints). In every case the reply—often long delayed 
—was that the allegations were ‘unfounded, grossly 
exaggerated or untrue.” Many complaints had no 
reply at all. 

‘Certainly,’ Mr. Provan goes on, ‘incidents of ex- 
cessive brutality [a nice use of the word “excessive”] 
were bound to arise on both sides’-—and both sides 
were reported by the Times of Cyprus. 

The fact that most of our troops showed an ex- 
emplary spirit which could have been bettered by no 
army in the world was the more creditable since, be- 
hind a mesh of Emergency edicts, the Security Forces 
enjoyed complete immunity. From November, 1956, 
the onus was put upon the citizen to prove any com- 
plaint to the hilt, with dire penalties if he could not 
make the charges stick. Nor could a civil action be 
brought without permission from the Attorney- 
General, which never once was.granted. 

Referring to such ‘ruthless measures,’ the London 
Times showed no doubt as to their aim. It wrote: 
‘The argument that if the weight of fear on the 
Cypriots is heavy enough, then the hard core of 
terrorists will be deserted is implausible. . . . Too 
great a severity promotes only a hatred that breeds 
more terrorism. ... . What sort of legacy of British 
rule may this attitude leave behind in Cyprus?’ 

We, too, were concerned about this ‘legacy.’ It 
seemed to us, and we had to say so, that the conduct 
ofthe troops was vital to any Anglo-Cypriot co- 
operation in the future; wholesale whitewashing and 
resort to the pretext, when all else failed, that bad 
hats had been ‘provoked’ into acting roughly could 
only encourage bloody-mindedness all round. 

‘The Times of Cyprus,’ we wrote, ‘is as jealous as 
the Field-Marshal of the reputation of the Services: 
to allow rumours to flourish unchecked as if there 
were some conspiracy of silence is a poor service to 
the troops who are working under heavy strain.’ 

Finally, against Mr. Provan’s extraordinary charge 
of ‘consistent and ill-conceived attacks on British 
Service men,’ may I advance the evidence of two 
other British officers who served in Cyprus? 

The first is Major Brian Coombe, awarded the 
George Medal for a heroic single-handed action in 
which he killed one guerrilla, captured two and 
wounded the fourth. At the end of his stay he wrote 
congratulating the Times of Cyprus on ‘your very 
sincere efforts to bring about a reconciliation on the 
island—and my best wishes to your success in the 
future.” 

The second, equally a stranger, wrote from Lon- 
don last week (his name and address are enclosed) 
on reading of the paper’s closure: 

‘As a regular officer I was told, on arrival in 
Cyprus, that your newspaper was practically a sub- 
versive publication. After a while I came to realise 
that you were doing your best to represent both sides 
of the struggle fairly. It must have been an extra- 
ordinarily difficult and dangerous task, but by stick- 
ing to your guns you did a great deal to prevent some 
of the worst hardships and to force an improvement. 

‘Luckily for me, I came across only a few cases 
where disgraceful methods were employed, but these 
were enough to make me and some of my fellow- 
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soldiers réalise that even the British can produce 
some hangers-on who would not have been out of 
place in the most totalitarian circles of recent history. 

‘Of course, one heard of other excesses... . You 
will know a great deal more, and it must have made 
life extremely unhappy at times. Thank God one is 
able to say that the majority of British soldiers were 
outstanding in their humane treatment of the local 
population.’ 

To that, with Mr. Provan, I say Amen.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CHARLES FOLEY 

. Nicosia 


THE MONUMENT 


Sir,—It must have been about the same time as 
Simon Raven, though in winter, that I took a troop 
of ordinary National Service men to see Belsen, and 
i suspect their reactions were more typical of the 
feelings of British soldiers too young to remember 
the war. 

We were returning from an exercise and my, men 
were keen to see the notorious site (Lord Russell's 
book The Scourge of the Swastika was then in vogue). 
Stumbling along a muddy, unsignposted track, we 
were suddenly confronted by the long mass graves, 
the cryptic notices and the memorial obelisk point- 
ing to the leaden skies like an accusing finger amid 
the seemingly endless pine forests. You did not need 
to be well educated to be chilled by the pervading 
spirit of evil and utter desolation. The general reac- 
tion was ‘let’s see what little there is to be seen and 
get out quick,’ but I do not recall that the men were 
indifferent; on the contrary, they expressed loathing 
for the whole German people and were not convinced 
by my argument that only a few thousand Germans 
were involved. The stench from Belsen, they re- 
minded me, carried 8 km. to the nearest village. 
How could the German people have remained ignor- 
ant, and why did they not revolt? I-hope IT do not 
elaborate in retrospect, but I believe a fierce argu- 
ment took place as to whether such bestiality was 
endemic in the German national character. So far 
from dissociating themselves from the past, they still 
accepted the war-time dogma that ‘the only good 
German is a dead one.’—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN BOND 
6 Cromwell Crescent, SW5 


CLASS AND THE CONSUMER 


Sir,—I wonder if Mr./Mrs./Miss Adrian would care 
to consider one aspect of the bad service one en- 
counters in Britain which has perhaps escaped his/ 
her attention—and that of all the other people (the 
ones whose sex is not in dispute) who write on 
consumer troubles. 

It is perfectly true that service in most other 
countries is of a much higher order. But most of 
the British people have not been brought up to 
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expect a high degree of formal attention from others. 
In fact, from my own observations, it seems that 
nothing embarrasses the average person quite so 
much as the idea that waiters and waitresses are 
servants, At one of Glasgow’s most expensive 
restaurants, for instance, I noticed that most of the 
people made some kind of attempt or another to 
break down the barrier between themselves and the 
waitresses. Used as I am to the more rigid conven- 
tions of London I found it quite startling to be 
on chatting terms with our waitress (one lady in 
our party made a point of asking her Christian 
name and insisted on using it all the way through 
dinner). 

Could it not be that the public is more ready 
for a breakthrough in the social system than most 
sophisticates give them credit for? There is some 
evidence of a desire for social equality in the refusal 
of most people to insist on punctilious servitude— 
even from those who are paid to serve. 

And, of course, once you have established the 
fact that a waiter is just a chap doing a job like 
yourself, you have reduced your chances of re- 
ceiving any more deference than you yourself would 
expect to show to your own employers. A man 
who does not expect to be unduly pushed around 
by his own boss is not psychologically equipped 
to push others around, 

This is probably all very lamentable. But it 
may be one sign that our stupid class system is 
taking a knock.—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON M. WILLIAMS 
23 Cavendish Road, NW6 


DON’T SHOOT THE OBSTETRICIAN 


Sir,—Monica Furlong, in her rather ill-considered 
and muddled piece headed ‘Don’t Shoot the Ob- 
stetrician,’ has chosen to take a potshot (or is it 
a broadside?) at me and at the Association for 
Improvements in the Maternity Services. Who did 
write the letter that alarmed Mrs. Furlong so much 
that she rushed into type in defence of what before 
in your columns she has so ably ‘exposed’? 
May I point out for the benefit of your readers, 
as Mrs. Furlong herself knows this very well 
already, that AIMS (started in April this year) has 
between 400 and 500 members who come from 
almost every district of the British Isles? Members 
include consultants, surgeons, obstetricians, doctors, 
psychiatrists, physiologists, dentists, psychologists, 
schoolteachers (a large number of these), midwives, 


nurses, mothers, fathers, grandmothers, physio- 
therapists, journalists, civil servants, librarians, bio- 
chemists, sociologists, artists, designers, welfare 


workers and an optician, and I doubt if all these 
people are being led blindly by me (or by anyone 
else) or that they are given to making ‘wild, 
hysterical suggestions.’ 

Anyone who cares to read our literature will see 
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that we want to draw public attention and interest 
to the wide variation in standards that exists between 
one maternity hospital and another (we would like 
to see them all brought to the high standard of the 
best). We hope to do this by talking and writing 
and collecting information and facts in the form of 
signed accounts of experiences and questionnaires. 
We are forming ourselves into areas, under regional 
organisers to keep vigil. We ask anyone who feels 
that they have been treated badly to contact their 
nearest AIMS regional organisers immediately. 
Many people have felt that there is much which is 
unsatisfactory in our maternity services, We want 
proof. 

Mrs. Furlong says, ‘Money and nurses matter 
more than anything else.’ She then goes on to give 
an example of humanity and kindness from over- 
worked short-staffed medical staff in unfavourable 
buildings. We ask for details of good as well as bad 
hospitals, because people should know which is 
which. Of course money is needed for replacing all 
kinds and shapes of out-of-date hospitals (what 
about the plight of many old people wearing out 
the end of their lives in a general hospital ward?); 
of course the increasing shortage of nurses and mid- 
wives needs investigating before more hospitals close 
their doors (new doors, too, sometimes) through lack 
of staff. More money under the Welfare State means 
more government money, more money from the 
taxpayers. Are we or are we not prepared to pay 
for a proper Health Service? Have we the energy 
to organise it properly? Are we prepared to take 
the treatment we deserve if we fail to take an in- 
terest in our hospitals? People today are apathetic 
about almost everything. They. will take anything 
(including so-called ‘atrocity’ stories, though perhaps 
not cruelty to dogs) with a pinch of salt without 
the urging hand of Monica Furlong. But is it too 
much to ask some of the medical profession to 
drinka pinta human kindness?— Yours faithfully, 

SONIA WILLINGTON 
Association for Improvements in the Maternity 
Services, | Batchwood Gardens, St. Albans, Herts 


‘PIONEERS IN CRIMINOLOGY’ 


Sir,—I would respectfully advise my former LSE 
colleague Dr. Leach to look slightly more carefully 
at the books he has to review. The first sentence 
of his review of Pioneers in Criminology (Spectator, 
October 7, 1960, p. 532) contains no fewer than 
three errors of fact. He writes: ‘Now that Mr. 
Butler and the Teds have given new respectability 
to an old idea [sic!] Dr. Mannheim is able to 
assemble a band of American academics to intro- 
duce his lifework to the British public.’ In the first 
place, the ‘band of American academics’ was not 
assembled by me but by the American Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science be- 
fore I was invited to edit and introduce the book for 








INQUIRY 


INQUIRY is a new television series about current affairs for sixth forms during the Autumn 
term. The purpose of this series, which is in addition to Granada’s ‘Discovery’ programmes 
for science sixth forms, is to show how some of our national institutions work and how they 


affect our lives. 


There are ten programmes in the series, dealing with ten institutions which help to shape 
our society. They are all institutions which influence us, either because they make laws or 
ordinances to regulate our lives, or because of the nature of the work they do. 

The programmes are transmitted in the Northern Region every Wednesday at 11.40 am, 


and there are two repeats of each programme. 
THE SPEAKERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS ARE: 

Dr. V. L. Allen, The Trade Unions 

Paul Bryan, M.P, Parliament 

Alan Day, The nation’s money 

Duncan Fairn, Prisons and the penal system 
Professor S. E. Finer, Local Government 


The Earl of Harewood, The State and the Arts 
Geoffrey Hornsey, The Law 

Cecil McGivern, Television 

Sir Charles Morris, The Universities 

Sir Leslie Plummer, M.P, Newspapers 


For full details apply to GRANADA TV NETWORK Manchester 3 
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them. Secondly, out of the eighteen contributors, 
only twelve are American, the others come from 
Australia, Austria, Great Britain, Western Germany, 
the Netherlands and the Spanish-speaking countries, 
a fact which gives the volume an _ international 
character ignored by Dr. Leach. If he had read 
my Preface he would have avoided at least these 
errors. Thirdly, while I greatly enjoyed my work 
of editing and introducing this volume on behalf 
of Northwestern University, Chicago, as owners of 
the Journal, it puzzles me why Dr. Leach regards 
these biographies of distinguished criminologists, 
written by other distinguished criminologists, as my 
lifework. My literary lifework, or at least part of it, 
consists of my other books which are apparently 
unknown to Dr. Leach, but he could have dis- 
covered their existence in Who’s Who 
Dr. Leach tries to give the impression that most 
contributors to the volume are in favour of what 
he calls the ‘ultra-radical Erewhonian mode of 
argument, whereas in fact the arguments pro and con 
are well balanced. It is equally misleading to main- 
tain, as Dr. Leach does in his review of the first 
number of the British Journal of Criminology, that 
its predecessor, the British Journal of Delinquency, 
has ‘consistently upheld the view that crime is a 
symptom of maladjustment better handled by psy- 
chiatrists than by policemen.’ In the Journal, too, 
the editors, of whom I happen to be one, have 
for the past ten years tried to keep the balance 
between the different theories on crime and punish- 
ment, and the change in the title will make no 
difference in our attitude. As everyone familiar with 
the subject knows, the alternative ‘psychiatrist v. 
policeman’ is much too narrow and misleading; 
there are many other important figures on the 
chessboard of whose existence Dr. Leach seems to 
be unaware.—Yours faithfully. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 


20 Goddington Lane, Orpington, Kent 


WEST SIDE STORY 


Sir,—I was surprised to read in last week’s Spectator 
that I had accused Mr. Harold Macmillan at the 
United Nations of making ‘a wild defence of the 
British colonial record and ... an equally wild 
questioning of the Communist refusal to permit free 
elections in Germany.’ I had in fact written ‘mild’— 
and can only apologise for my bad handwriting. I 
wish that wild was more appropriate, as the Prime 
Minister’s cardboard urbanity is one of his minor 
drawbacks.—Yours faithfully, 

DESMOND DONNELLY 
House of Commons, SW1 


COMMITMENT IN FILMS 


Sir,—Isabel Quigly’s comments on film criticism 
quoted some references to Oxford Opinion which 
were made by Penelope Houston in the last issue 
of Sight and Sound. We feel that these considerably 
misrepresented our point of view. We do not care 
solely for the visual image. Our main concern is with 
meaning, which should not be looked for only in the 
plot. It can and should also appear in the structure 
of the images, in their light or colour, and in the 
soundtrack. Style is not just an embellishment; it is 
the method by which meaning is expressed. Miss 
Houston writes that the cinema is ‘not about spatial 
relationships.’ We never said it was. But human re- 
lationships can be expressed in spatial terms. 
Although we are concerned with content and do 
our best to elucidate it, we would never dismiss a 
film because we do not like its meaning. Miss 
Quigly says that ‘the uncommitted approach seems 
lunatically narrow,’ but when the committed ap- 
proach results in the rejection of films on the 
grounds that they do not conform to the critic’s 
view of ‘the human situation, it is this attitude 
which seems narrow. In the postscript to last term’s 
issues we said, ‘To judge a film by its content is to 
set the critic's own views up against those of the 
director. . . . “Commitment” {not just political] is 
essential for the film-maker, but fatal to the critic.’ 
We hold by that.—Yours faithfully, . 
IAN A. CAMERON, V. F. PERKINS, MARK SHIVAS 
Oxford Opinion, 3 Antrim Mansions, NW3 












The suffering 
you can stop... 


To be a refugee from Algeria means that you are hungry most of th 
time; that you ‘live’ in a leaky gourbi; that you are likely to have 
one of the diseases of extreme privation. For months or years you 
have been condemned to idleness. If you are young, you have small 
chance of education, but a very good chance of dying. 

Spectator readers have helped us to change that for many refugees. 
But we urgently need to send more medicines and food; and to 
provide shelter for more orphans and the old (£1,000 would house 
100 old people in specially desperate need; or £1 send a month’s 
supplementary food to someone near starvation). Equally, refugees 
plead for the chance to help themselvesfor sewing machines, 
tools, occupational training. (The living conditions of 30,000 could 
speedily improve if we had funds for hand looms). 

Within days your gift can be helping someone who may otherwise 
have no chance. N 


Please send your contribution now, to: 

THE HON. TREASURER, THE U.K. COMMITTEE FOR 
ALGERIAN REFUGEES, 49 DENISON HOUSE, 

296(B) VAUXHALL BRIDGE RD., LONDON SWI 
Cheques can be made payable to the U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees. 


Supporting organisations : 
CHRISTIAN ACTION. FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL, INTER-CHURCH AID AND 


REFUGEE SERVICE. INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE. OXFORD COMMITTEE 
FOR FAMINE RELIEF, WAR ON WANT. 
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PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE’ A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 


TV - a blessing in 


disguise for Britain’s 


paper industry? 


Today, contrary to prophecies that television 
would seriously affect the nation’s reading habits, 
demand for printed matter is tending to rise. 
This article discusses the factors which have 
brought this situation about and shows how it 
parallels experience in the U.S.A. It reveals, 
too, how television is playing a part in boosting 
the total demand for printing papers—possibly 
proving a blessing in disguise for Britain's 


prospering paper industry! 


PAPER IN THE 
“COMMUNICATION” ERA 


Only a few years ago, many people—especially 
those connected with publishing, education 
and advertising—were apprehensive that tele- 
vision would prove a dangerous rival to the 
printed word. With its two-fold impact on eye 
and ear, how would it influence people’s 
reading habits? And how would this new 
“communication” era affect Britain’s paper 
industry? 

But today, people are actually reading more 
about more subjects than ever before ! Demand 
is now tending to rise not only for television 
but for all types of printed matter. 

Events in Britain, as can be seen from the 
graph, appear to be following the pattern 
already set in the U.S.A. There, printing paper 
sales suffered an initial check when television 
first became popular. But since then, demand 
has been consistently rising for both media. 

Just what are the factors which have caused 
this situation? 








OUR CULTURAL 
PATTERNS CHANGE 


Undoubtedly the most significant reason is 
that, because of greater leisure and increased 
incomes, our cultural patterns have changed. 
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Today’s higher standard of living is causing 
sales to rise not only of durable consumer 
goods such as television sets, but many semi- 
luxuries such as books and magazines. 


Since 1951, the number of books published 
annually has risen steadily—despite an in- 
crease in television licences from one to ten 
million! Publishers’ lists show that a record 
total of 22,143 books were published during 
1958. And between 1950 and 1958, there was a 
healthy increase of as much as 55 per cent in 
publishers’ total home-market turnover— 
from £25} million to £39} million. 

Indeed, by widening many people’s in- 
terests, television has actually stimulated a 
fresh appetite for the printed word. In par- 
ticular, the inherently transient nature of the 
television medium has caused an enormous 
new demand for inexpensive “do-it-yourself” 
manuals and books giving further information 
on many “specialist” interests. This is one of 
the factors which have led to the great increase 
in sales of paperback editions, which statistics 
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show to have multiplied almost 44 times over 
between 1950 and 1958. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS— 
NEW JOURNALISM 


Consider magazines and newspapers. These 
too reflect the trend towards a new journalism, 
with less accent upon “entertainment” and 
more on information, advice and service to 
readers. 

In fact, many vigorous new publications 
have grown up, particularly magazines for 
women and for the new teenage market. And 
the continuing popularity of our daily news- 
papers is testified to by a recent Unesco 
statistic that in the U.K. the number of copies 
sold daily per thousand inhabitants is 573—by 
far the world’s largest. Likewise the U.K. 
leads in non-daily newspapers with 825 copies 
per thousand people, the U.S.A. being the 
next with 475. 

Some publications of course have declined. 
But these instances have not been due neces- 
sarily to television. Nor to the price of news- 
print, of which the cost per page today is less 
than 2} times the average level it was through- 
out the pre-war period—in fact a smaller price 





rise than that of many other raw materials. 
But rather to greater competition, general cost 
increases, and more selective space-buying by 
advertisers. 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


In advertising, too, press and television have 
proved complementary rather than opposed. 
Whereas total TV expenditure rose from £104 
million in 1956 to £60 million in 1959, total 
press expenditure also rose from £146 million 
in 1956 to £185 million in 1959. The use ‘ of 
press and television in conjunction has become 
an accepted advertising planning method. 
Moreover, in many instances, press publica- 
tions are being actively advertised on 
television. 

In the opinion of Reed marketing experts, 
the phase of adjustment between the press and 
television may be ending and a balance may 
now be struck. It is expected that, as has 
happened in America, demand for both will 
climb steadily on parallel lines. 


HOW PAPER 
IS KEEPING PACE 


Irrespective of outside influences, there are 
two underlying factors vital to the future 
market for printing papers. The permanence 
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of the printed word, with which more 
ephemeral media cannot compete; and the 
unique versatility of paper itself. 

During 1960, it is estimated that Britain will 
use about 975,000 tons of printing and writing 
papers—about 424 per cent of our total paper 
consumption. To keep pace with the nation’s 
requirements, very many different papers will 
be needed. They must suit not only all the 
varying demands of print buyers but the 





modern letterpress, 


diverse complexity of 
litho and gravure printing processes. 


These papers may be “coated” or 
“uncoated”; glossy or matt; suitable for 
colour or black-and-white printing; for the 
smallest machines printing sheets by the 
hundred ; for giant rotary presses which print 
at high speed by the hundred thousand ; or for 
duplicating machines, electronic computers 
and other modern business equipment. 

They range from newsprint to the many art 
papers and “pure printings” used for high- 
quality book production. Whatever the paper 
it must have the right technical qualities at the 
right price for the user. 


KEEPING COST 
TO CONSUMERS DOWN 


It is because of the technical excellence and 
versatility of these modern printing papers 
that the industry can meet the demands for 
ever-better, more competitive print material. 
For example, weekly magazines in this 
country mainly have very large circulations. 
In relation to their extremely low cost, they 
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achieve a high standard of multi-colour and 
black-and-white printing. This is made possible 
by the use of photogravure presses and low- 
cost super-calendered papers specially de- 
veloped by the paper industry. 

Parallel with this, there is also growing 
demand for the more glossy coated papers. 
The psychological and competitive sales value 
of this type of paper is shown by its increasing 
use for magazine printing, mail-order cata- 
logues and leaflets. 

In this field, the Reed Paper Group has 
pioneered Aerocote, an “off-machine coated” 
paper unique in this country. Its high-quality 
finish is achieved by means of an “Air Knife” 

a high-speed process in which air, fed 
through a longitudinal slot under pressure, 
forces a liquid coating onto the paper's surface. 


PAPER LOOKS ' 
TO THE FUTURE 


What is Britain’s paper industry doing to 
ensure for paper an even brighter future in the 
“communication” era? 

The Reed Paper Group is planning ahead 
now. Experts of the Group’s Economic 
Research Department are constantly analysing 
trends in demand. Likewise, the Group's 
Printing and Physical Research Department is 
engaged in comprehensive research concerning 
printing papers, processes and inks. Reed 
teamwork has also made possible a complete 
Technical Advisory Service to printers, both to 
advise on printing problems and. to develop 
new specifications for customers’ needs. 

This same flexible, forward thinking is 
shown in product marketing, machine and 
production planning, management selection 
and personnel training. The Reed Group's 
entire resources are harnessed to ensure ever- 
better print material to meet the growing 
demands of the future. 





“Will paper’s value to industry become even 
greater?” The Reed Paper Group sets out to 
answer this question in a further article in this 
series, appearing in this publication on 
December 9th. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 








IF you paint a moustache 
on a masterpiece, does it 
matter how well you 
paint it? One of the two 
new works just added to 
the repertory of Western 
Theatre Ballet is called 
simply Love Duet. The 
choreography by Meriel 
Evans has flow and 
sinuous grace. Brief and 
almost, you might say, to 
the point, it is an extra- 
ordinarily tactful yet frank representation of 
physical love. The dancers entwine themselves 
round one another in slow-paced ecstasy and a 
genuinely throbbing passion far removed from 
the chill, if beautiful, ardours of the classical 
pas de deux. Honest sex in ballet is rare—either 
it is stylised and sterilised or, and nowadays more 
often, it is an affair, as in Petit, of frenzied 
clutches and silent groans so supposedly realistic 
that one can only wonder how it was the partici- 
pants forgot to undress. Love Duet prefers to 
work by suggestion rather than by the sugges- 
tive, and its tender convolutions have a warm, 
living beauty. Derek Rencher’s white Grecian 
costumes are just right, and the music (in a sense) 
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‘In the lush and boggy landscape of much 
English literature, he looms like an iron 
mountain’ paut scorr, New Statesman 


*This clever novel . . . the reader is left 
with a glow of pleasure that only a really 
evocative novel can bring’ tHe scoTsmaNn 
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Academic Ecstasy 


By CLIVE BARNES 


exquisitely supports the choreography in its 
evocation of a golden age of love. The piece is 
danced with nice poise by Hazel Merry (a red- 
haired Helen) and Dennis Griffiths. And that 
should be all. 

But, and this is where we came in, if you paint 
a moustache on a masterpiece, does it matter how 
well you paint it? For Meriel Evans has been 
guilty of such a whacking great artistic solecism 
that any account of her success becomes some- 
thing of an academic exercise. Love Duet is— 
incredibly but truly—choreographed to the 
mighty love duet of Aineas and Dido from 
Berlioz’s The Trojans. Such awe-inspiring wrong- 
headedness may deserve some kind of a medal 
but it certainly wrecks the ballet. While this 
recorded music ‘sets the mood’ for the pas de 
deux, not only does it overwhelm it, but the 
choreography is as unnecessary as it is presump- 
tuous. If it were not for the fact that Berlioz so 
manifestly gets the better of the encounter—you 
have to consciously block off the music’s con- 
text before the ballet can even exist in your mind 
—I would be inclined to say: ‘Unfair to Berlioz!’ 
As it turns out it is merely: ‘Unfair to Evans!’ 
She is a finely promising choreographer and I 
hope this teaches her a lesson. 

Like Love Duet, Ray Powell’s One in Five, 
the other addition to the Western Theatre Ballet’s 
repertory, is also a work originally produced 
by the Sunday Ballet Club. It is the kind of ballet 
that looks deceptively simple, like riding a 
bicycle on a tight-rope. This divertissement for 
five clowns is pure corn, but beautifully cooked. 
There is no story as such, just the slender theme 
of clowns putting on an ‘impromptu’ entertain- 
ment, and all the jokes are purely choreographic. 
Its great merit is its vitality, and the dancing 
never once sags or loses its momentum. Set to 
polka-dotty Old Vienna style Johann Strauss, 
for much of the time Powell’s choreography 
throws itself at the audience with the gusto of a 
music-hall comic. There is also a gentler Chaplin- 
esque humour to the piece that once or twice 
threatens to become twee but never carries out 
its threat. Like that admirable beer in Kingsley 
Amis that ‘makes you drunk’ this comedy ballet 
has the equally basic virtue of making you laugh. 
It is vigorously danced by Max Natiez, Oliver 
Symons, Peter Cazalet and Laverne Mayer, with 
Clover Roope attractively wry as the solitary 
girl clown. 

Last week, when the company was in Oxford, 
it was showing a marked improvement both in 
its dancing and in its repertory. I was particu- 
larly interested by Peter Darrell’s compelling 
Chiaroscuro, a series of dance studies to Mil- 
haud’s Saudades do Brasil, full of an attractively 
sly cleverness. With its six dancers all dressed 
in prettied-up practice costumes, at a quick 
glance it looks like just another classical ballet, 
better choreographed than most. Yet lurking just 
beneath the jauntily untroubled surface lie some 
very barbed comments on human behaviour. One 
episode where a blind girl is taught to play 
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Blind Man’s Buff is too sick by more than hif, 
and the contrast between the off-beat bitternay | 
of these charades (which can easily pass u& | 
noticed) and the sweetness and light of te 
choreography gives the ballet a fascinatingly aid © 
flavour. It is like finding a series of insulting 
anagrams in a gentle, lyric poem. 


I remember seeing a drawing by Peter Ano 
that showed an Alpine restaurant with all the | 
tables set round an ice rink and served by waiters | 
on skates. One All-American, smiling waiter, pst 
setting out with enough food on his tray to sive 
a beleaguered village, was saying to the maitre 
c’hétel: ‘Don’t expect too much, Bud—it’s ny 





first time out on skates.’ I was reminded of tlat 
cartoon at the Paris Opéra the other week seeng © 
Gene Kelly’s new ballet, Pas de Dieux. : 
I have been told that the Paris Opéra invied 
Gene Kelly to mount the ballet for them afier 
they found they could not get Jerome .Robbis. 
I can think of no better reason, for this is Nr. 
Kelly’s first attempt at choreography—or ratler 
it’s his first attempt at choreography in te 
major league. Films, television and musicals (‘or 
horrible example, Flower Drum Song) have all 





gone his way, but this is the first time Mr. Kdly 


has produced a real, live ballet for an importnt 
ballet company in a real, live theatre. ‘Da't | 


expect too much, Bud—it’s my first time outon > 


skates.’ And, anyway, I guess someone shoild i 


have warned him, the ice is thin out there. 
The best of the Kelly/ Minnelli and the Kelly/ 
Donen films will remain as classics of the darce 
cinema. One of the reasons for their success is 
that Kelly, knowing little or nothing of the 
niceties of stage dancing (except for vaudeville) 
approached the dance-film with a clean slate and 
no preconceptions of ballet. But, oh but, coming 
to ballet itself his lack of preconceptions is of 
no more advantage than would be a tetal 
ignorance of basic algebra to a man coming up 
to the binomial theorem. Whereas some choro- 
graphers appear weighed down by technique, 
Mr. Kelly was positively floating—aimlessly. 





His theme—trés French, trés chic—is of Gads 
and Goddesses descending to earth with a dill 
Offenbachian thump. Aphrodite is married to 
Zeus (wot, no Mars? Has not even mythology 
got rules?) and understandably finds domestidty 
wearing. Egged on by no less than Eros, she 
arrives with him in contemporary France, where 





without undue difficulty they both find them- 
selves a couple of lovers on a beach. Zeus fol- 
lows, wins back Aphrodite after a fight in a 
bistro, and all ends in mad happiness. This tire- 
some story might have survived had the choreo- 
graphy been particularly interesting—almost any 
story could (look at Swan Lake)}—but Mr. Kelly’s 
version of. le jazz-dancing hot is so lukewarm, 
so pitiably uninventive, while his choreographic 
ideas are spread so thin, that the ballet is almost 
a total disaster, and can find no saving grace or 
assistance in Gershwin’s stodgily swingsome 
Concerto in F. 

Even so, as a production Pas de Dieux scores 
quite a few valid points. The fracas in the bistro 
is forcibly staged, with none of the routine pat- 
a-cake often found in ballet fights, and more. 
than once the work reveals something of the - 
dramatic panache that lifts Kelly’s screen ballets 
out of the ordinary run of de Mille. 
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The dancers of the Paris Opéra try frantically 
hard to please, which is always agreeable. Claude 
Bessy put. so far as I could see, everything she 
has into Aphrodite, and so far as it goes, it is 
fine. As ever the Paris company is well blessed 
with male dancers, and two comparative new- 
comers, Attilio Labis and Lucien Duthoit, dance 
with a languid athleticism which is most impres- 
sive. There is a gentle, stylish toughness about 
all these French boys and a throwaway air of 
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showmanship that I very much like. They are 
much better dancers than the girls. 

Sharing the programme with Pas de Dieux was 
the Opéra’s production of Giselle, which I have 
always somehow missed in the past. I had not 
missed much. Anyone ignorantly thinking, as I 
did, that Covent Garden’s Giselle is the clumsiest 
and silliest major production of the ballet known 
to the civilised world, should go to Paris and 
revise their ideas. 


Spice of Life 


By ISABEL 


Lights of Variety. (Inter- 
national Film Theatre, 
Westbourne Grove.)— 
The Two Faces of Dr. 
Jekyll. (London Pav- 
ilion.) — Foxhole in 
Cairo. (Odeon, Leices- 
ter Square.) 

FELLINI's film titles tend 

to be _ untranslatable 

(what are you to do with 

I Vitelloni or La Dolce 

Vita?—words that con- 

jure whole social attitudes and ways of life). and 

Luce di Varieta turns rather pen-of-my-auntishly 

into Lights of Variety. Ten years old and carried 

by its director (co-director, actually, with 

Lattuada) and Giulietta Masina’s later fame, it 

is fairly unremarkable; but stuck so full of por- 

tents and hints for the future, of Fellini’s private 
obsessions and favourite images, that for Fellini 
addicts it’s well worth a visit. The mixture of 
comedy, social realism and the visually grotesque 
is there, pale, compared with its later manifesta- 
tions, but surprisingly similar: fat girls in bikinis, 

Masina impersonating Garibaldi, Verdi and 

Napoleon, a provincial lawyer who looks like 

Farouk singing Figaro through the woods at 

night, and all the other, now familiar, Fellini 

moments: country roads in tottering heels, trains 
at dawn, midnight walks and those meetings of 
free vagabond spirits—when Fellini’s characters 

are really at the bottom of things they go for a 

stroll and meet some mad charmer who has 

thrown off the shackles of ordinary social life: 
they feel tempted to ‘let go,’ to run wild through 
the night streets and jump into fountains and 
blow trumpets, but nothing quite comes of it: 
life sucks them back. This time the free spirits 
are an expatriate American Negro and a doss- 
house cowboy, a Brazilian girl guitarist and a 
huge woman that, like so many Fellini images, 
has the ‘unacceptableness’ of life, a grotesqueness 
that is recognisable and alarming; like the star 
of a lush musical he shows us, of an eye-splitting 
vulgarity, whose ancient, deformed, bolstered 

SeXuality is unlikely but somehow hideously 

credible. Other directors have a taste for the 

Sfotesque, the unacceptably (in both senses) 

awful aspects of aprearance: Bergman, for 

instance, has visual shocks, but how different in 
result! Everything Bergman touches is steeped 
in his strange northern light, and even the ugly 

18 curiously harmonious, even the terrifying is 

acceptable because of its dreamlike quality; 


QUIGLY ° 


whereas Fellini’s shocks are the broad daylight 
ugliness of unvarrtished moments and objects, 
the unselfconscious wallops that Latin life gives 
our more sheltered, flinching and romantic 
northern temperament: and his oddities have 
something to say, a passionate (though stunted) 
humanity. Lights of Variety is about a middle- 
aged Don Juan in a fifth-rate travelling show, 
who gets caught by a mean little newcomer and 
ditched when she finds someone richer; and the 
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adventures of the troupe, and the Archie Rice 
ghastliness of it all. Masina hasn’t much to do 
but foreshadow her perky, aggressive, limited 
clowning future, as Fellini, with his world of 
outcasts in a wet carnival of the soul, fore- 
shadows much of his. 

The rest: The Two Faces of Dr. Jekyll (X 
certificate) is as silly and nasty a piece as Ham- 
mer and Terence Fisher (directing) have turned 
out between them: which is saying something. As 
too often with Hammer films, peculiarly horrid 
moral inversions and hypocrisies, visual and 
stated arguments at variance; e.g. Jekyll an old 
ugly, Hyde a dashing charmer able to seduce his 
own wife whom (as Jekyll) he left cold; every 
shade of sadism and a polychromatic vulgarity 
matched only by the loudness and ludicrousness 
of pretty well everyone around: Dawn Addams, 
Christopher Lee, and (defeated by direction, 
script, and spirit) the rather chameleon Paul 
Massey. 

Foxhole in Cairo (director: John Moxey; *A’ 
certificate): mild war thriller with James Robert- 
son Justice as his usual pleasant self and Albert 
Lieven (almost ditto) as Rommel. Brisk script 
with a few lapSes (he fawns on me like a sick 
dog’) and the usual British film lack of present- 
able female personnel. 


Packaged Heroes 


By PETER FORSTER 


Two done and two to go; 
and already the stream- 
lined slickness of the 
Kennedy-Nixon _ gladia- 
torials makes the political 
television at our last elec- 
tion seem homely, vil- 
lage-hall _ stuff. 
encounters are like an 
excerpt from some poor, 
rather improbable politi- 
cal play—the small group 
of journalists before the 
stage, the sententious MC, the drape-suited pro- 
tagonists glibly peddling nostrums from rostrums. 
As reality, they unnerved me beyond words to 
tell—impressive certainly, though it is odd that 
such an experienced in-fighter as Nixon should 
be conceding so much defensively, instead of 
turning his weakness into aggression. But the 
awful overall impression was that Madison 
Avenue has taken the two great hero-figures of 
modern American politics, FDR and Lincoln, 
and has processed and packaged them down to 
strip-cartoon versions compatible with the maxi- 
mum Tam ratings. I fully expect that when the 
election result is announced, a Palladium-style 
compere will come forward to say that one of 
them has won a major prize. 

The Palladium show actually delayed me turn- 
ing to Alun Owen’s new play, The Ruffians (BBC) 
last Sunday, for Max Bygraves was giving the 
most endearing and skilful variety turn I have 
seen in ages, but clearly I missed little of worth 
early in the play, which for quite a long time 
was merely yet another version of the thriller 
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about an IRA escapee on the run, this time in 
Liverpool. 

But then into the pub where he is hiding come 
a gang of teddy boys, bent on savaging the publi- 
can, and now Mr. Owen was on to a really good 
idea, confgonting the old style of violence, based 
on perverted principle, with the new, which does 
it for kicks. Sparks were certainly struck, 
especially by Patrick Magee as the Irishman, and 
by James Booth, who made a_horrifyingly 
plausible spiv, even down to that awful ‘scouse’ 
accent—not for a long time have I been so glad 
to see a character shot, in the final mayhem 
which leaves the men of violence dead on oppos- 
ing sides of the bar. An excellent melodrama 
which at moments was something more, as when 
Mr. Owen showed the sheer relish both sides 
took in the violence they justified as necessary 
self-preservation. 

The Ruffians also revived the name of BBC's 
Drama Department, which was sadly tarnished 
by the previous ‘Saturday Playhouse, with 
Family Occasion by Jill Glew and A. C. Thomas, 
which came from Scotland and is the sort of 
thing that gives provincial drama a bad reputa- 
tion. All about a family reunion for father’s 
funeral which turns out to be his neglected birth- 
day—I dont know which creaked more, the 
scenery or the dialogue, and the acting was so 
undistinguished and so unrecognisable as human 
behaviour that I thought for a while the subse- 
quent ‘Horse of the Year’ Show must have begun 
early. For comparable stiltedness, one must go 
to Sea War (ATV) and the clipped naval com- 
mentary by Rear-Admiral Roy Foster-Brown, 
looking appropriately like that old cocoa advert. 
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Comic plum of the week, though, was Huw 
Wheldon’s Monitor interview with Darius 
Milhaud—‘M-i-l-h-a-u-d,’ as he kindly spelled 
the name out for us, a composer, a French com- 
poser, of music. Nobody has a warmer regard 
than I for Mr. Wheldon’s special qualities as an 
interviewer, but last Sunday hands, head, tongue 
got quite out of control. ‘The phrase modern 
art, if it is a phrase, is one of those useless 
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phrases which doesn’t mean anything’ was one 
gem which suggests that if Mr. Wheldon is to be 
editor of the programme, he should do a little 
more editing, especially of taped interviews. ‘Is 
there any form of music you could not write?’ 
he smiled at Milhaud, who smiled back and said: 
‘I don’t know, I never tried a form of music I 
cannot write. Ask a silly question and you get a 
silly a-n-s-w-e-r. 


Going Contemporary 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


On the face of it, Lon- 
don has suddenly become 
the leading musical centre 
of Europe; the pro- 
grammes this autumn 
and winter look so good 
that there is positively 
nothing to complain 
about. It would be 
lamentable if this were 
really so. And indeed it 
is not so. On paper, there 
may be a richer variety 
of music and a far greater profusion of novelties 
than in any season since the war. Major works 
which were habitually cold-shouldered into 
general oblivion are now successfully vying for 
public attention. There is such a demand in 
music shops for certain scores that their sleepy 
distributors meet one’s inquiry with the sur- 
prised information that ‘there’s been rather a 
run on those,’ but ‘we should have some more 
copies in a fortnight’s time’—ten days after the 
performance. 

Just in the next few months we are to hear 
in London an unprecedented amount of Stravin- 
sky (Les Noces, Persephone, Cdipus, The 
Nightingale, The Rite of Spring), Mahler (First, 
Second, Fifth and Tenth Symphonies and 
Kindertotenlieder) and Bruckner (Seventh and 
Eighth Symphonies and Mass in E minor); of 
Britten Peter Grimes and radio performances 
of Billy Budd and the recent Cantata Academica, 
new symphonies by Arnold and Fricker and a 
cycle of twenty-five Haydn quartets, three a 





time, at 5.55 on alternate Wednesdays. The 
Festival Hall has become a place at which 
attendance is obligatory on at least four or five 
nights of most weeks, and only the exclusive 
provision of Skol as the sole lager available at 
the Long Bar reminds one that this was once a 
great stronghold of provincialism. Yet, on the 
evidence of last week, this splendid season may 
be in danger from a similar sort of lack of 
planning as used to bedevil the bad old days of 
the interminable Brahms cycle, the Kitsch of 
death and the Concerto Race, with Tchaik and 
Rach and the Emperor running neck and neck. 

The haphazardness of concert promotion in 
London has not changed just because the fashion 
is now to go all contemporary. Take Monday’s 
and Tuesday’s concerts last week. They should 
have been memorable; two big works by Schoen- 
berg on successive evenings and important pieces 
by Debussy, Berg and Tippett—on Monday, 
thanks to the enlightened patronage of Martini 
International Club, the first English performance 
of Schoenberg’s Violin Concerto, with Alexander 
Gibson and Wolfgang Marschner, the conductor 
and violinist who gave it with such resounding 
success in Glasgow last April, and the first: Lon- 
don performance of Alexander Goehr’s Japanese 
Songs; on Tuesday, Horenstein and the LPO 
playing Berg’s Violin Concerto (with Isaac Stern), 
the orchestral version of Schoenberg’s Chamber 
Symphony and Tippett’s marvellous Fantasia 
Concertante for strings on a theme of Corelli. 

Yet each concert was a shadow of what (with 
a little taste and simple forethought) it might 
have been. It should be an elementary principle 
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of programme-building that if there are diffigy 
modern works to cope with and rehearsal ting 
is not unlimited, you do not plan your coneg 
to last well over two hours and to include the 
separate and substantial works in addition ty” 
the modern pieces. Instead of allowing rom’ 
for the Goehr songs, if not indeed the Schap.” 
berg Concerto, to be played twice (and rep.” 
tion later in the concert ought surely to becane | 
the custom at least for short new works), th 
Martini programme was obliged to diffuse val 
energies between Goehr, Schoenberg, Debusy}_ 
Iberia, Schubert’s pleasantly rambling Sih) 
Symphony and Berlioz’s King Lear—an attno.’ 
tive combination on paper, but hopelessly i.” 
realistic and unrealisable. In the event noneof 
the familiar works was really well done; he” 
Goehr songs, romantic, richly coloured wt} 
highly compressed and elusive pieces, cried jut 
to be heard again immediately; and in the 
legendary Schoenberg Concerto, which shail 
have been the toast of the evening, even the 
LSO, conducted with surprising lack of grip by’ 
Mr. Gibson, could give only a sketchy and hilf- | 
hearted account of its complexities. The lesion ~ 
of similar inadequacies in the past—that modm 
masterpieces which have waited twenty-five yars 
for their first public performance in Loniéon © 
had better go on waiting unless they canbe) 
sure of expert and absolutely convinced ad-) 
vocacy—has yet to be taken to heart. I 

Matters were better on the following evenng, — 
in that, under Horenstein’s vigorous directa, — 
the Chamber Symphony, the work in which © 
Schoenberg shook off the fumes of Verklate 
Nacht and romantic decadence, stood wmt 
roughly but unmistakably as a masterpiece of i] 
expressive force and contrapuntal vitality. 3ut — 
again the programme was misguidedly, id |; 
much more unnecessarily, long and precious'Te | 
hearsal time was squandered. Some twenty 7 
minutes, before the concert could be propetly 
said to have begun at all, were frittered away | 
on two real atrocities, Korngold’s Overmre 
Much Ado About Nothing (more corn tian 
gold, as an American critic has remarked,of 
the same gentleman’s Violin Concerto) aid 
Einem’s even more objectionable, because more 
pretentious, Meditations for Orchestra. The LPO 
has a perfect genius for searching out the poorest | 
and brashest mediocrities of our time and offer- © 
ing them up to innocent audiences as repre 
sentative of ‘all that is best in contemporary | 
trends.’ In any case, Tippett, Berg and Schoen- 
berg should have sufficed for a full and satisfy- © 
ing evening’s entertainment (the Tippett played ~ 
twice, if need be). I passionately grudge ‘the 
extra rehearsal time, which might have been | 
more usefully spent—for instance, in masteritg 
the intense difficulties of Tippett’s Fantasia. The 
beauties of this radiant work emerged fitfully. 
What can happen when the players have fe 
hearsed a work into their systems and the com — 
ductor is thoroughly at home with it was © 
demonstrated at the Third Programme Thursday © 
Invitation Concert given at Oxford last week in © 
a splendidly refurbished Holywell ‘Music Room | 
when the Melos Ensemble, conducted by Jacques- | 
Louis Monod, performed Schoenberg’s Serenade. | 
This was a delightful occasion and a vindication, 
not too soon, of Schoenberg’s full subtlety and 
invention. 
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The Only Pre-Raphaelite 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


rs. CUTHBERT—Diana Holman-Hunt*—is 
much younger than I but genealogically we 
are of the same generation, having a great-great- 
grandfather in common. By the circumstances of 
her upbringing she might belong to an earlier 
generation, for her childhood was spent almost 
alone with her two grandmothers. With one she 
made her home, at the other’s she made occa- 
sional visits. The first was conventional, frivol- 
ous, self-indulgent and, it appears, rather cold- 
hearted. The other (née Waugh), the widow of the 
painter, was emotional, pious, stout-hearted, well- 
read and reckless of persona! appearance. I 
knew her, but not well. I had tea with her in her 
sparsely inhabited, richly furnished house in 
Melbury Road and listened eagerly to her re- 
miniscences of the Pre-Raphaelites, delighting in 
her strong intellect and sharp expressions, but | 
was totally ignorant, as I suppose were most of 
her guests, of the extraordinary features of the 
ménage which her granddaughter here delight- 
fully reveals. It is ‘Grand,’ Mrs. Holman Hunt, 
who dominates the book. Mrs. Freeman, the 
maternal grandmother, might be any well-to-do 
woman of the period. Mrs. Holman Hunt would 
have been extravagantly original in any age. 
The book, My Grandmothers and 1, has al- 
teady been noticed in the Spectator, where it 
provided the theme for an essay on domestic 
servants. If it is now treated as an excuse to 
write about Holman Hunt, homage must first be 
paid to the great skill of the author. In her pre- 
face she describes her work as ‘true in essence, 
but not in detail’ and there are a number of ob- 
scurities and discrepancies that will puzzle a 
teader who treats it as a source of biography. 
Dates and ages are usually left vague. Impressive 
characters such as ‘Big Aunt’ loom into the story 
as they must have done in the child's life without 
introduction or full identification. It is the secret 
of the book’s charm that the author has not 
sought to elaborate her memories with research. 
Adult curiosity remains unsatisfied. How much 
money, one would like to be told, did ‘Grand’ 
leave? Her extreme parsimony was clearly due 
to choice rather than to necessity. But were the 
gold coins in the drawer real sovereigns? Was the 
father, who makes a brief and endearing appear- 
ance, running through the modest but far from 
negligible family fortune? When and where did 
‘Grand’ adopt ritualistic practices so alien to her 
Presbyterian origins? Simeon Solomon died 
before Diana Holman-Hunt was born. His name 
had been expunged from the memoirs of the 
Period. Can ‘Grand’ really have hoped to en- 
counter him and relieve his destitution during 
the period of the First World War? Can she 
teally have been ignorant of the causes of his 
downfall? How old was the Duke of Gloucester 
and how old the author when she invited him to 
go fishing in Kensington Gardens? But these 
Problems cease to tease when the book is 


— 


* My GRANDMOTHERS AND I. By Diana Holman- 
Hunt. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


accepted for what it is—a triumphant re-creation 
of a child’s memories. 
Mrs. Holman Hunt had long been widowed 


when the granddaughter became aware of her 


and, no doubt, had developed her peculiarities in 
loneliness. Not that she was a recluse. Her social 
life was vigorous and varied but in her later 
years it seems to have been confined to the hours 
of daylight. Once the burglar traps had been set 
the little household retired hungry to their com- 
fortless rooms and the old woman was left with 
her memories. What reverence the English 
painters and writers of the nineteenth century 
excited and perpetuated among their womenfolk! 
‘Grand’ copiously and regularly weeping over 
the slab in St. Paul’s Cathedral which covered 
her husband’s ashes; ‘Grand’ tenaciously de- 
fending, and training a third generation to de- 
fend, his just claims to have been the originator 
of Pre-Raphaelitism; ‘Grand’ literally labelling 
the tea cups out of which eminent Victorians 
had drunk; can we hope to see such pietas among 
the relicts of our modern painters? Nor was she, 
singular in so much else, unique in this. The 
great men of the mid-Victorian era imposed 
themselves on their immediate posterity when no 
apparatus existed to record their spoken words. 
They imposed not only their achievements but 
their reticence. Whatever their weaknesses and 
doubts they did, almost all of them, regard them- 
selves as the custodians of morality. We know 
very little of their private lives, particularly of 
their pleasures. Some traces have been left of 
their early manhood—of smoking-parties, boat- 
ing-parties, an easy cameraderie in lending and 
borrowing money, but from the moment they 
marry we are given only a record of professional 
triumphs and official honours. Rossetti Was a man 
of flagrantly Bohemian habits but his brother 
William succeeded in obliterating almost every 
trace. Of Holman Hunt we know less than of 
any of them. We have his own fascinating auto- 
biography (the second, two-volume, fully illu- 
strated edition of which, incidentally, was paid 
for by ‘Grand’) but apart from that almost 
nothing. His works, he believed, ensured his im- 
mortality. Perhaps it is prurient to ask for more. 
Perhaps in this prurient age more attention would 
be paid to his works if we knew more of his life 
than he was prepared to disclose. 

‘Grand’ was in a somewhat ambiguous posi- 
tion. She was the sister of his first wife at the 
time when such marriages were illegal in Eng- 
land. Ten years elapsed between the two mar- 
riages during much of which time Hunt was 
abroad and alone. One is reminded of Augustus 
Egg who ended his days in Algiers with a wife 
whom, the official biographer states, he was, to 
his regret, unable to present to his friends. Did 
Hunt have any escapades in his young manhood 
in Palestine? We know nothing of his courtship. 
Had he taken the younger sister’s fancy at his 
first wedding? Her descriptions of his full, 
scented beard are distinctly amorous—as indeed 
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they should be. But one wonders what went on 
in the years of his widowhood and how he finally 
settled for ‘Grand.’ Not, apparently, as I had al- 
ways supposed, partly to provide a second 
mother for Cyril. He, according to ‘Big Aunt,’ 
was soon sent packing by ‘Grand.’ 

There can be no one alive today who can claim 
Hunt’s friendship. There were few at the time of 
his death, and there are not many anecdotes of 
him in the reminiscences of the period. He does 
not seem to have been a likeable man. My 
father, who got on with most people, stayed with 
him as a young man when Hunt was at the 
height of his fame and found him impenetrably 
aloof. Mrs. Plunket-Greene, who knew him in 
her childhood, reported him as cruel and pomp- 
ous. The charge of cruelty was based on the 
story that he had starved an animal to death 
in his garden to paint the Scapegoat—a less 
hilarious incident than Diana Holman-Hunt's 
description of his boiling a horse. Max Beerbohm 
represents him as plebeian in appearance and 
patronising in manner. After the age of thirty he 
seems to have made or kept no close friends. But 
‘Grand’ certainly doted on him, and his son 
Hilary unexpectedly remembers him as an in- 
dulgent father who was constantly getting him 
out of scrapes. His portrait of himself suggests 
the saint and the sage. 

His character will, presumably, remain enigma- 
tic. His works remain and they are, I suppose, 
the least appreciated of any comparable painter's. 
When I was last in Birmingham his superb 
Shadow of Death lay in the cellars of the city 
Art Gallery. He was, beyond question, the ori- 
ginal Pre-Raphaelite and the only one to pursue 
throughout his whole life the principles of his 
adolescence. Pre-Raphaelitism in popular use has 
come to connote picturesque medizvalism of the 
kind exemplified in the watercolours of the 1860s 
which Rossetti painted under Ruskin’s direction. 
Pre-Raphaelitism to Hunt meant the intense study 
of natural appearances devoted to the inculcation 
of a lofty theme. He was obsessed with the 
structure of objects (hence his attempts to reduce 
the horse to a skeleton) and with the exact tinc- 
ture of shadows. While his contemporaries in 
France, whom he regarded with loathing and 
contempt, sought to record a glimpse, he sought 
to record months of intense scrutiny. Their works 
are eagerly sought by the modern nouveaux 
riches; Hunt’s are probably of less value than 
when they were painted. It must be admitted 
that they are ugly, compared with the Italian 
and Flemish masters he* professed to emulate. 
He was in his work, as apparently in his life, 
notably lacking in the wish to please. He rejoiced 
in defying contemporary standards of prettiness 
(except in a very few deplorable cases). Why does 
not the present age rejoice with him? A kind of 
cataract seems to seal the eyes of this half-cen- 
tury, which has accepted with relish monstrosities 
of every sort, to the invention, accomplishment, 
untiring vitality and dedicated purpose of these 
great and often hidden masterpieces. 


Last Judgment 


Flame in the pit, flame 
In the open height. The same 
Unseizable element runs 
Bounded and burning 
Through that circle of singers 
As the damned feel overflowed 
In liquid disorder. Hell 
Is the fulfilment which stifles their desire 
By granting it. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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by B. H. LIDDELL HART 


‘The great radical among the strategists of 
the inter-war years, the hammer of the com- 
placent assumptions of the French and 
British general staffs . . . is now one of the most 
cogent critics of the strategic radicalism of 
today ... This book contains many illumin- 
ating and invigorating ideas.’ 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN in the Observer 
‘He writes ... with an almost unique auth- 
ority. That authority is. reinforced by the 
classic limpidity of his style...’ 

JOHN CONNELL in the Yorkshire Post 
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always clear and almost always stimulating 
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Crime Documentaries 


PODOLA 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


‘The name of Guenther Podola is assured of a 
secure place in the legal history of this 
country’—these were the words of his judge, 
Mr. Justice Edmund Davies. Rupert Furneaux 
here provides a full, fascinating documentary 
account of the case based on the official 
transcripts. 
‘The evidence, the speeches of counsel and the 
directions of the Judge form a poignantly 
absorbing study both for the criminologist and 
for the general reader.’ John O’ London’ s 
“Mr. Furneaux has covered the whole trial and 
subsequent appeal with admirable care...’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 
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HOOLHOUSE 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


This is the second book in the Crime Docu- 
mentary series. Rupert Furneaux deals with 
the case of Robert Hoolhouse, a 20-year-old 
farm labourer in County Durham, who was 
convicted and hanged in 1938 forthe murder 
of Mrs. Jane Dobson, a local farmer’s wife. 
This case has been included in the series 
because of the possibility, arising from the 
many inconsistencies in the evidence, of there 
having been a miscarriage of justice. 
Publication on 4 November 

18s. 6d. 
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The Triumph of Yellow 


A Study in Yellow. By Katherine Lyon Mix. 
(Constable, 42s.) 


WHEN Wilde was in custody, and every suitcase 
in London packed for instant flight, John Lane, 
yielding to the importunity of William Watson, 
Wilfrid Meynell and others, sacked Aubrey 
Beardsley from the Yellow Book. Only four 
numbers had appeared; nine were to come, but 
they weren’t quite the real thing. Yet Wilde had 
nothing directly to do with the enterprise; 
Beardsley kept him out. He never spoke well of 
it; and the yellow volume he was carrying, to the 
indignation of the onlookers, when he was taken 
to Bow Street, was not an English periodical but 
a French novel. Mrs. Mix thinks all this to have 
been an ordinary run of bad luck: if Harland had 
not been in Paris, if William Watson, Mrs. 
Meynell and others had not been so prim, if 
Oscar had picked up some other book, if Lane, 
in New York; had had a clear idea of what was 
happening, the disaster would have been avoided, 
Beardsley would have stayed. Not that this would 
have been all gain, for there would then have 
been no Savoy, in many ways a better journal. 
But however one looks at it, it is surely true that 
public opinion was not very far out in associat- 
ing the new paper with Wilde. ‘The choice of the 


colour yellow,’ said Le Gallienne, ‘seems to have . 


been a direct inspiration of the Time Spirit.’ It 
had a certain flaunting boldness absent from its 
predecessor, Burne-Jones green. Like Oscar, the 
Yellow Book cultivated a reputation for taking 
risks with the public. The ‘image’ rather than the 
contents sold it; having lived by the image, it 
perished by it in the end. 

There is a marked discrepancy between the re- 
putation of the Yellow Book as a hothouse for 
the latest and most decadent flowers of evil and 
its contents. It profited by a new disposition in 
the public to draw the line somewhere. In 1883 
Frederick Myers had observed that the growth 
of zstheticism was accompanied by a diminution 
ia the force of public protest, attributing both 
phenomena to the civilising influence of modern 
Science and Morality: ‘the men who stone our 
modern prophets do so hurriedly, feeling that 
they may be interrupted at any moment by 
having to make arrangements for their interment 
in Westminster Abbey.’ The man who changed 
all that was Wilde, and anybody who made 
zstheticism pay by exploiting the publicity value 
of outraged morality was very properly asso- 
ciated with him. At the same time, if you take 
away Beardsley and Symons’s wicked little poem 
in the first number, and the sad, frank pieces 
about modern love, the actual text of the Yellow 
Book isn’t very shocking, and certainly never has 
Wilde’s flash and defiance. ‘Dull and loathsome,’ 
Wilde called it; ‘I am so glad,’ he added. The best 
things in it, most would agree, are James’s 
stories—Harland had a happy passion for James 
—and although these are about the corruption 
of artists they might well have appeared else- 
where. Still, when all is said, few literary periodi- 
cals have equalled this one in prestige; and few 
literary groups have been so interestingly impru- 
dent as the Yellow Book circle. Mrs. Mix con- 
cerns herself very little with the literary merits 
of the journal, but describes its genesis, flourish- 
ing and expiration, and provides biographies of 
all the major contributors and their associates. 
She depends mostly on secondary sources, though 
she talked to Symons; the biographical material 
still in manuscript she hardly touches. 

This being so good a period for gossip, Mrs. 
Mix does not fail to amuse; to get the best out of 
all these odd people and queer stories one needs 
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the hieratic archness of Yeats or the boisteroy. © 


ness of Moore, but Mrs. Mix does well enough, 
and does not hesitate to fetch tales from afar: 
Gautier, for instance, saying that he lov 
Hérédia ‘because you make verses that curl » 


at the end like heraldic scallops.’ There is a fing | 


anthology of descriptions of George Moon 


face, which was compared to a boiled puddiy, 7 


a chestnut worm, a codfish, a dripping candlea 


fiery sheep’s, and an egg. These were clever ad . 


sometimes funny as well as, tragic people, anc it 


all makes good reading. Mrs. Mix does wt {7 
neglect the un-Yellowish contributors who got © 


help from Harland—Arnold Bennett was one 
and sensibly endorses Crackanthorpe’s clam 
that the venture did a lot to improve the coné- 
tions under which young writers worked. 

FRANK KERMO)}E 


Unnatural Philosophy 


The Concise Encyclopaedia of Western Phib- 
sophy and Philosophers. Edited by J. 3, 
Urmson. (Hutchinson, 50s.) 

A TREMENDOUS amount of work has gone into 

this book, and yet it is impossible to take it 

seriously. Can one really compress philosophy 
from Abelard to Zeno into 286 pages (craftiy 

inflated to look like 412 by paginating the 14 

half-tone illustrations and all the preliminay 

material)? Had there been fewer plates, perhay, 

one might have been given a larger helping: i 

of them are dispensable, and some—the Wra 

Library at Trinity, the ruins of the Forum 

Romanum and Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s tonb 

—almost totally irrelevant. The entries as 

generally very well done, and the claims far 

accuracy seem justified. The forty-nine contribr 
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work by the author of Hindoo 
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Time and Tide 


“In its way a perfect novel.” 
The Times 
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tors are unmistakably the best that could be got: 
just under half have Oxonian connections, which 
may seem modest until one remarks that most of 
the others are specialist historians. The text there- 
fore displays the composite personality of The 
Oxford Philosopher—pleasant, urbane, with but 
the merest hint of superciliousness (and only the 
faintest suspicion of superficiality). The fault, 
then, lies not in the parts, although the whole 
must be judged to have failed 

The mischief is rather in the missing entries, 
for what is dangerous is omitted, and what is 
omitted constitutes the core of philosophy. Or, 
putting it differently, the idea of a philosophical 
encyclopedia—as opposed to a mere biographical 
dictionary of philosophers—is self-defeating. 
Urmson’s sound and helpful introduction comes 
near to admitting this: indeed, it disarms 
criticism by endorsing all reasonable objections 
to his scheme. He does what he can to leaven the 
character-studies with a few respectable cate- 
gories and concepts, here bravely (five pages on 
Metaphysics), there half-heartedly (nothing on 
Causality or Mind-and-Body), but the result is 
philosophy stripped of its fundamental and 
intransigent problems. We are given an emascu- 
lated Philosopher’s Digest which is no more and 
no less a substitute for the hard work of learning 
philosophy than are ‘condensed books’ a substi- 
tute for tackling the works from which they are 
so assiduously rendered down. (One could 
defend the view that Urmson’s reading list— 
which is first-rate—is the most valuable thing in 
the book.) 

Taken at a humbler level, The Concise 
Encyclopaedia is a splendid bedside omnibus for 
professionals and novices alike. The expert can 
entertain himself ad nauseam trying to identify 
the author of this anonymous contribution or 
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“There is no denying it is the liveliest 
biography and likely to be the most 
discussed that we shall see this side 
of Christmas.” 








—DANIEL GEORGE 
(The Bookman) 
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that, or criticising the selection—and relative 
weight—of subjects and personalities (Strawson 
IN, Hampshire OUT; Hare IN, Mackinnon 
OUT). The beginner can spend profitable even- 
ings playing consequences with the scanty cross- 
references (‘Beauty: see Aesthetics,’ but 
‘Aesthetics: . .. it will be helpful to list some 
of [the problems] without discussion’), or hunting 
for an explanation of ‘language-game’ (hint: 
see under ‘W’) or ‘theory of descriptions’ (clue: 
an octogenarian peer). 

The book’s production is handsome, if one 
excludes a rather shoddy binding and coloured 
endpapers which travesty David’s Death of 





Socrates; and the price is astonishingly reasonable | 
in return for hours of hygienic (it would be | 


unkind to say sterile) fun 
R. A. BECHER 


Sole Motive 


Byron and the Spoiler’s Art. By Paul West. 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 


Mr. West declares his intention to deal with texts 
rather than with anecdote, myth or cultural his- 
tory. One can have no quarrel with such a project. 
Many investigations have been made into the 
nature of the Byronic self, and relatively few into 
the anatomy of the corpus of work into which 
its maker sought to escape. “To withdraw myself 
from myself (oh that cursed selfishness!) has ever 
been my sole . . . motive in scribbling at all, 
quotes Mr. West from Byron’s journals, and it 
is indeed only in the ‘scribbling,’ in the style 
governed by sprezzatura, dash and mandarin 
neoclassicism at once, that the real clues to the 
enigma of Byron’s presence can be found. 

But if Mr. West promises auspiciously enough 
to guide us through the living monuments of 
Byron’s poetry rather than over the ruins of his 
biography, he cannot be said fully to have suc- 
ceeded. His volume consists of a number of 
correlated studies of Byron’s sensibility and tech- 
nique, of Don Juan, the earlier romances, and the 
plays, with the kind of appendices on Byron’s 
methods of composition, sample revisions and so 
on that has become modish, perhaps influenced 
by the so-called New Criticism. But except for 
what there is in some sensitive response to 
Byron’s use of stanza forms, and occasionally in 
his one good chapter on the plays, Mr. West does 
not show that he has learned too much from 
other textual analysts. His treatment of Byron’s 
rhyming suffers from what, curiously enough, is 
usually a virtue—a want of formialistic apparatus 
for classifying and analysing types of rhymes and 
their relation to morphology ‘and syntax. His 
treatment of rhythm is frequently confusing or 
equivocal. And in general, while his choice of 
passages is felicitous, his comments upon them, 
while breezy and attentive at once, remain, be- 
cause of their paucity of insight, disappointing. 

The most annoying thing about Mr. West's 
book, however, is its constant tendency to lapse 
into spasms of blurb for Byron’s poetry by liken- 
ing it, or its author’s personality, to almost any- 
body’s. Apart from over-extended comparisons 
with Hemingway and Baudelaire, with which 
serious issue might at least be taken, the book is 
full of the exasperating patter of dropping 
names, many of which Mr. 
embarrassed about to include in his index. Per- 
haps there is at least one relevant remark con- 
taining each of these names to be uttered in some 
book on Byron. But in a study so vastly inferior 
to Mr. George Ridenour’s recent, superb The 
Style of Don Juan, for example, these allusions 
look almost desperate. 

JOHN HOLLANDER 


West seems too | 
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Semi-Citizens 


Coloured Immigrants in Britain. An Investiga- 
tion carried out by the Institute of Race 
Relations. (O.U.P., 25s.) 

Newcomers: The West Indians in- London. By 
Ruth Glass, assisted by Harold Pollins. 
(Centre for Urban Studies and Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.) 


IN the late summer of 1958, riots involving white 
and coloured people broke out in Notting Hill 
and Nottingham. Such riots had_ occurred 
sporadically since 1919—one as recently as 1954 
—but the events two years ago shocked public 
opinion as never before. They called in question 
the sincerity of our belief in racial equality, at 
a time whén we were seeking to become the 
leader of a multi-racial commonwealth. Ia 
these two books,‘ the Institute of Race Relations 
and the Centre for- Urban Studies review the 
position of coloured people in this country, the 
riots and the public debate which followed, and 
draw some practical conclusions for social 
policy. 

Both books are handicapped by lack of re- 
liable information about the coloured immi- 
grants. As Mrs. Glass says, 

We do not-know.how many coloured people 
have come to this country in recent years; how 
many have left again; and how many were born 
here; we do not know the ages, previous and 
present occupations of the migrants; we have 
no record of their careers and of their house- 
hold composition. We do not know how they 
are distributed in different parts of Britain, or 
in what kind of conditions they live. 

In the first part of the investigation by the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, Donald Wood attempts 
to estimate their numbers, and distribution in 
thirty-two cities. Ruth Glass and Harold Pollins 





“I haven’t enjoyed © 
a novel so much this 
summer... 


I found myself convinced and beguiled by 
the adolescent heroine returning 
bare-fingered, pregnant but cheerful from 
her orgiastic Easter vacation.” 

RONALD BRYDEN, SPECTATOR 
“shockingly frank . . . scandalous but se- 
ductively funny.’’ 800Ks AND BOOKMEN 


“Savage, brilliant, screamingly funny.” 
DIANA AND MEIR GILLON, SUNDAY TIMES 
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restricted their research to the West Indians in 
London, and, though more limited in scope, 
their findings are more revealing. From a sample 
of West Indians who contacted an official 
welfare agency, they extract figures which con- 
tradict two widespread misconceptions. Firstly, 
they show that West Indians are widely dis- 
persed throughout London, and as yet there are 
only one or two streets where they outnumber 
their white neighbours. Secondly, most were 
skilled workers before they emigrated to this 
country, and they include a number of profes- 
sional people. They seem generally to suffer a 
downgrading of occupational status after they 
arrive here—a downgrading which cannot 
altogether be explained on the grounds that their 
skills do not conform to British standards. 

I wish Mrs. Glass could have made more use 
of her sample, by interviewing a representative 
group of them herself. A first-hand account of 
their experiences in this country, even from only 
a hundred or so families, would have been very 
valuable. Instead, she devotes half her book ‘to 
an account of the riots, the reactions of public 
opinion, and the activities of ‘Keep Britain White’ 
groups, which, though vivid and circumstantial, 
does not add very much to our understanding. 
She returns again and again in her discussion to 
the ambivalence of our attitudes towards 
coloured people. But she does not explain it very 
clearly. She connects it with the long-standing 
tolerance of social segregation in this country: 
that is, while few may openly support discrimina- 
tion, they accept the right of others to dis- 
criminate. But this does not explain why 
discrimination happens, only why it is not more 
vigorously challenged. However, I think Mrs. 
Glass is more concerned to shake our com- 
placency about racial discrimination in Britain 
than to analyse its causes, and she ends with a 
call for a much more active code of racial 
tolerance. 

The discussion of theories of discrimination 
which Judith Henderson contributes to the 
Institute of Race Relations’ investigation pro- 
vides a much clearer insight into its nature. She 
examines interpretations based on the psycho- 
logy of prejudice and on the growth of class 
attitudes through colonial exploitation. But she 
recommends especially the conceptual frame- 
work put forward by Dr. Michael Banton. In 
his view, discrimination is an aspect of a rela- 
tionship, rather than of a personality. Hence 
someone may accept a coloured man in one 
relationship while he rejects him in another: 
he will tend, especially, to avoid situations where 
he is uncertain how to act—where he has no 
recognised social code to follow or the status of 
the coloured man is unclear to him. This 
approach tends to underestimate the extent of 
prejudice as an irrational emotion, but—though 
Mrs. Glass seems to dismiss it out of hand—it 
offers the most coherent explanation of the 
ambivalence which she continually brings out. 

But whatever the disagreements in theory, the 
practical conclusions of the authors of these two 
studies are virtually unanimous. In particular, 
they agree that legislation against discrimination 
in jobs, housing leases, hotels and public places 
is both necessary and workable. Their argu- 
ments seem irrefutable, and they are confirmed 
by American experience, as reviewed in Dr. 
Long’s essay. On the other side, it is argued that 
the problem can only be solved by education, 
not law-making; that the law could not be en- 
forced; and that discrimination is in any case 
illegal under common law. But laws can them- 
selves educate; they could at least be enforced in 
a few exemplary cases, especially if backed up 
by an enforcing agency, as in America; and it is 
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with a comfortable corner in which they could 
pursue their personal interests without much 
interference or responsibility. 
So ‘when scientists in our own times suddenly 
found themselves with inescapable responsibili- 
ties arising from their work,’ their traditional 


) training and assumptions made it difficult for 


them to cope. : ' 
Newton, for all his great achievements, ‘con- 


tributed to the decline in British science which set 
in after the Whig victory of 1689.’ He himself 
preferred the Wardenship of the Mint to con- 
tinued scientific activity; he treated scientific dis- 
coveries as the private property of the discoverer; 
and ‘the enormous success of his mathematical 
physics revived the ancient tendency, contrary to 
his own scientific principles, to exalt theory over 
experiment . . . to separate fundamental and 
applied science.’ Mr. Crowther pleads for a re- 
integration of science and politics such as Bacon 
unsuccessfully attempted. ‘Science today needs 
men such as Wilkins, with his gifts of political 
and organisational leadership, but with a less 
elastic doctrine of moderation. The modern 
Wilkinses require stiffening with the moral fibre 
of Ray and Boyle,’ who rejected positions of 
power and eminence rather than take oaths which 
offended their consciences. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


? Hoc [Donum] Anno Novo 


A Charm of Words. By Eric Partridge. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 
Studies in Words. By C. S. Lewis. (C.U.P., 21s.) 


In the days of Henry Sweet, the original of 
Bernard Shaw’s Professor Higgins, the subject 
of English Philology was put grimly on one side 
and marked For Specialists Only. Now word- 
watching seems to be becoming almost as popu- 
lar as the not incomparable pursuit of bird- 
watching. Sometimes, flushed with his discovery, 
the new convert feels impelled to write a book 
about it. This is a dangerous feeling, because 
original philological writing can only come out 
of studies planned on a spacious scale. ‘There is 
not time enough,’ says Eric Partridge in his new 
collection of essays, A Charm of Words. Mr. 
Partridge is in a perpetual state of philo- 
logical emanation. Even the Christmas cards he 
sends are a kind of etymological round robin, 
the story of a word hunt in which he asks his 
willing friends to join. And some of the meatier 
scraps of this book include the absorbing ex- 
ploration of such ancient words as ‘elephant’; 
or ‘water,’ so unexpectedly and deviously related 
to unda and hudor, with aqua somewhere in the 
background as a sort of bastard half-cousin: or 
such much-discussed etymons as that of 
Hogmanay (? Hoc [donum] anno novo). The rest 
of the book is in the nature of notes. Occa- 
sionally he condenses too tantalisingly. To write 
an article on our great dictionaries and leave out 
bis expert considered estimate and detailed 
criticism of our great OED is almost irritating. 
But the last essay, on some techniques and some 
principles of etymology, is a fine example of 
what might truly be called, if there is any mean- 
ing left in this poor overworked adjective, dedi- 
cated scholarship. 

Professor Lewis’s book is scholarship in a 
different tradition. The coverage is not wide but 
the verbal agriculture is intensive. He takes a few 
Words~-naturé, sad. wit, free, sense, simple, 
conscious, conscience—-and tends them carefully 
not only from the root but through all the stages 
of their growth. Amateurs of words soon realise 
that the thriH of learning an etymology is soon 
eclipsed by the greater excitement of following 


1960 


the subsequent evolution of the word. “Wit’ is the 
hero of.one of Professor Lewis’s chapters, and 
the chameleon-story of this word has never been 
so clearly and completely told. The chapter on 
‘Sad’ shows perfectly how the meaning developed 
from its original connection with satis—‘replete’ 
—through the sense of ‘heavy’ to its modern 
meaning: and teaches us how much more apt 
the word will appear in Chaucer, for instance, if 
we understand the sense it was passing through 
when it came into his hands. 

This theme, of word evolution, leads to a still 
wider subject, relating to the habits of human 
thought and the machinery of the mind. No one 
can read a dictionary long without noticing that 
words of different languages sometimes tend to 
follow parallel lines of development. ‘Heath’ 
gives birth to ‘heathen,’ the remote wasteland 
dwellers. ‘Pagan’ has a similar origin in a word 
which originally signified the uncouth country- 
man. Professor Lewis rides his chosen words 
abreast, as he says, and sees them taking the 
same course even when they are not etymologi- 
cally cognate. 

The great merit of this book is that it quickens 
our perceptions of word sense. Use the lexicon 
as a check only, says the author. Learn the mean- 
ing of the word from its use, from its place in 
the context. This has been his own method, in his 
study and teaching of medieval and classical 
writing. Be conscious of the ramifications of the 
word you are using: in other words acknowledge 
the trunk of the tree when you are trying to perch 
on the twig. This is a counsel of perfection. In 
the second sentence of his book Professor Lewis 
talks of the days when he used to ‘take his pupils 
through Middle English texts.’ Perhaps he would 
not have used that metaphor if he had been 
conscious at the moment of writing that ‘text’ 
comes from a past participle of the Latin verb 
meaning ‘to weave.” 

STEPHEN POTTER 


End of the Season 


The Cricketer’s Companion. Edited by Alan 
Ross. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


SoME weeks ago I went to watch the South | 


African touring side play against Kent at 
Canterbury. There were some insolent runs 
from Jones of Kent, some neat gathering and 
throwing by the South Africans, a splendid 
forcing shot from Cowdrey off his back -foot. 


The play had some quality. But something— 


what was it?—was badly wrong. The weather 
was beautiful, the crowd numerous and good- 
tempered, the wicket kind. Everything was in 
the piayers’ favour, and superficially at least they 
seemed to be making the best of the fact. But as 
the hours went on the applause became grudg- 
ing and then almost hostile. There was an 
atmosphere of grim disappointment; it. was as if 
we had been meanly cheated. 

Later that evening, while reading Alan Ross’s 
new cricket anthology, The Cricketer’s Com- 
panion, | began to understand what had been 
wrong at Canterbury. Mr. Ross includes some 
well-chosen passages of fiction; accounts, 
variously naive and forceful, of great occasions 
and great players; and many poems, among them 
the marvellous Francis Thompson: 

For the field is full of shades as I near the 
shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays tothe bowling of 
a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on. a soundless- 
clapping host, 
As the run-siealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro: 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


SS 
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But the real point is that every single piece in 
Alan Ross’s anthology, prose or verse, good or 
bad, comic or elegiac, has one thing in common: 
heart. At Canterbury there had been skill, ex- 
perience, technical versatility and even occa- 
sional touches of mastery: never heart. The 
game had been just a formality. There happened 
to be a crowd, so the players must make a stroke 
or two and keep up the pretence. They must go 
through the drill. Further than that nobody was 
prepared to go. Was there a bumper bowled? 
Then duck out of the way: don’t dream of 
trying to hook it—you might get hurt. Has 
someone actually dared to call a quick single? 
Send him back (never mind if he’s run out) and 
teach the silly fool not to waste his energy and 
yours. And, thank God, it'll soon be half past six 
and we can all go home. 

As Mr. Ross remarks so pertinently in his 
introduction, ‘a confusion between cricket, 
character and moral standards has resulted in 
too much glutinous piety in all forms of cricket 
writing. First-class cricketers are no more sober 
and righteous than other men, and they will 
thank no one for saying they are.’ But is it too 
much to ask that cricketers, who enjoy minor 
fame as such and whom we must pay to watch, 
should put a bit of heart into their play? For 
without it the game will die. Indeed it is a com- 
monplace that first-class cricket is already dying. 
I heard the other day of a county side which was 
batting on its own ground in the last innings of a 
match. As each player got out, he just picked up 
his kit and drove off home. When the visiting side 
came in at the end of the match, there was no 
one left to greet and entertain them—because 
even the captain of the opposition had sidled off 
without saying good-bye. Leave*alone the 
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hideous discourtesy, what does such behaviour 
suggest? I know that it is a long time since the 
grass has covered Alfred Mynn and that we have 
more serious things to worry about in 1960. But I 
am a little sad when I consider my day at Canter- 
bury and then reflect how cricket was in those 
blue and distant summers when the great bearded 
Doctor himself strutted upon the green. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Black Whale 


The Brothers M. By Tom Stacey. (Secker and 
Warburg, 25s.) 

A Monkey in Winter. By Antoine Blondin. 
(W. H. Allen, 13s. 6d.) 

Something Light. By Margery Sharp. (Collins, 
15s.) 

Kiss Kiss. By Roald Dahl. (Michael Joseph, 
15s.) 


THE big novel of our time, it appears, will be 
about Africa. Tom Stacey hasn’t brought it off 
in The Brothers M, but his failed design is grand 
enough to indicate where someone else may scale 
after him. In the past ten years, the idea of the 
last wild continent has grown into a kind of 
counter-emblem to the Bomb. It’s as if more and 
more people sought refuge from one in the 
other: from the image of solar death in that 
huge green birth, rising from prehistoric inno- 
cence to a role in the world. Africa has become 
the hope that all may not be lost, the symbol and 
test of pur possibilities as a species. In fiction, it 
is obviously destined to take the place of Rhine- 
gold, magic mountain and white whale. Along 
this line of thought, of course, lie by-paths of 
high-faluting sentimentality where Romain Gary 
strayed in The Roots of Heaven. But it also can 
lead to genuine confrontations: to the kind of 
involvement in the fate of Africa’s people which, 
among the professional reams of melodrama, 
judiciousness and appalled. humour poured out 
by his colleagues, gave arresting urgency to Mr. 
Stacey’s reporting of the long summer’s agony 
in the Congo. The same engagement distinguishes 
his enormous, unsatisfactory, painful, fascinating 
book. It’s much too long, over-worked and over- 
thought; contorted with the effort of investing its 
subject. But the subject is massive enough to 
justify the effort, and the same concern which 
knois the novel gives it an extra dimension 
of immediacy. 

Yet the story is of a failure in connection. 
Bob McNair, an earnest Canadian Rhodes 
scholar, makes friends at Oxford with Daudi 
Mukasa, a young lion from Makerere College in 
Uganda. Together they pick through the old 
wealth of western civilisation (there’s another, 
aborted novel here about an African’s discovery 
of Europe), only to decide that it is dying. Daudi 
convinces Bob that Europe has lost the 
unity of experience which survives in African 
tribal life, and they return together to seek out 
the tribe, high on the Ruwenzori, from which 
Daudi’s mother came. But the friendship 
triumphant in Oxford falls apart in Africa. Daudi 
cannot initiate his friend in the rich, speechless 
communion of his world because, he realises, he 
himself has lost touch with it, and their probing 
would destroy it. The quest becomes a monstrous 
invasion of privacy. In his determination to 
master Africa, Bob is trying to master his friend, 
perverting his affection into the last form of 
imperialism: to know a people better than they 
know themselves. On the snowbound equatorial 
watershed, a torn, despairing Daudi tries to kill 
the companion who stands for all that has robbed 
him and exposed his poverty. Africa, to Mr. 
Stacey, is not only white whale and magic 





mountain but the Marabar Caves, the failure of | 
our passage to India and more than India. But 
like Forster’s novel, his admission of defeat ig 
itself an advance. He has to leave the centre of 
his novel unknown, but he gets closer to Afftica 
than any English writer I’ve read before. 

I mustn’t let the accidental proximity of heroie 


failure seem to belittle the compact success of | 


Antoine Blondin’s A Monkey in Winter. This 
winner of the Prix Interallié, excellently trans. 
lated by Robert Baldick, is deceptively small: 4 
brief collision, in the Simenon setting of a bleak 
little Norman plage out of season, between a 
middle-aged hdételier who has given up drinking 
and a younger drifter still in the toils. An odd, 
fatherly relation grows up, they get blind to- 
gether and light up the November sands with 
fireworks, and the younger friend goes back to 
Paris, his daughter and mistress, with his burden 
somehow transferred to the older man’s 
shoulders. But its smallness is the result, as it 
were, of transistorisation: all kinds of charges, 
suggestions and resonances have been wound up, 
sprung and tucked into the patterning. It says 
things about parenthood, middle age and the free- 





dom of alcohol, and none of them are hackneyed. © 


There’s also a pleasant sense of weight given 
for money about Margery Sharp’s new novel. 
She’s so much the best operator in her chosen 
calibre that, try as I may to resent her choice of 
it, and the expenditure of such keen intelligence, 
Thirkell-wise, on the tea-room humours of 
describing untidy feminine lives extremely neatly, 
I’m always disarmed by her actual products 
The new one’s as trim and funny as the others, 
about a Chelsea-ish girl who photographs dogs 
and attempts to force domesticity upon various 
over-domesticated males. But the title, uncom 
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promisingly, i- Something Light. lf only she'd 
stop being workmanlike, once, and let herself 
go, something wonderful might happen. 

The New Yorker, which publishes the Charles 
Addams cartoons of Charles Addams, is also the 
source of the Charles Addams stories of Roald 
Dahl, which make up the bulk of Kiss Kiss. 
Sick Sick, presumably, spelled backward. Mr. 
Dahl pretends horrid fascination with such 
human curiosa as wife-murder, cannibalism and 
the exotic hobby of the young hero of Hitch- 
cock’s last film. But he’s careful to fantasticate 
his treatment well beyond the point where you 
need do anything but laugh safely. This leaves 
the stories to provide their own raison d’étre by 
sheer carpentry and polish. After two or three, 
this isn’t enough. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Lunacy Laws 


Mental Health and Social Policy 1845-1959. By 
Kathleen Jones. (Routledge, 28s.) 


Tuts is the 200th volume to be published in The 
International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. The series was founded eighteen 
years ago by Karl Mannheim and the subjects so 
far covered range from the sociology of suicide 
to a study of electoral behaviour, and from legal 
aid to the aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Dr. Jones’s book is a sequel to her Lunacy, Law 
and Conscience, published some four years ago. 
Together they trace the history of lunacy legisla- 
tion and the development of mental health ser- 
vices in Britain from their beginnings in the 
eighteenth century. 


The pattern over 150 years is strikingly repeti- 
tive. Public opinion becomes disturbed, finding 
expression through, or sometimes stimulated by, 
a few individuals; a reluctant government is 
pressed into appointing a committee or Royal 
Commission; the report recommends urgent re- 
forms; and, usually after a long interval, Parlia- 
ment enacts a new law. Time and again the 
reports of such committees—the 1934 Brock 
Committee on the sterilisation of the unfit was 
a notable exception—proved to be sensible, 
liberal and far in advance of parliamentary 
opinion. The Wolfenden Report on homosex- 
uality follows a long-standing tradition. 


Dr. Jones can be congratulated on her lucid 
summaries of some of the more complex Acts 
on the Statute Book, but her book is far more 
than a mere chronicle of legislation. Aware of 
the close relationship between the pace and direc- 
tion of reform and the state of public opinion, 
she traces very clearly the changing attitudes to 
mental disorder over the last hundred years. Her 
researches have uncovered some odd facts. The 
genesis of the 1890 Lunacy Act (which remains 
in operation until the end of this month) can be 
traced in part to the litigious antics of a spirit- 
ualist, Mrs. Georgiana Weldon. This eccentric 
lady narrowly escaped detention in a private 
asylum on the petition of her husband. She 
Promptly sued the asylum doctor for wrongful 
arrest, false imprisonment, trespass, libel and 
assault, her husband for restitution of conjugal 
tights, and two editors for libel. Her subsequent 
campaign to arouse public opinion led to still 
more litigation including, improbably enough, a 
suit against the composer Gounod for breach of 
contract. Mrs. Weldon lost some of the actions 
and won others. But the trials, re-trials and 
appeals caught the public’s interest and provoked 
a demand for reform of the lunacy laws which 
ultimately led to the 1890 Act. 


1960 


The book ends with the passage of the Mental 
Health Act 1959, which the author rightly sees 
as a great opportunity for the future. Perhaps 
on one point her optimism gets the better of her 
normally sound judgment. She looks forward to 
a great expansion of the community services on 
the grounds that the Government, under pres- 
sure from Parliament, has made these services 
mandatory upon the local health authorities. The 
mental deficiency services have been mandatory 
for nearly fifty years and yet in many areas 
remain rudimentary in the extreme. Under the 
system of the block grant to local authorities, it 
will need more than a Ministry regulation to 
develop adequate community services for the 
mentally ill. This book, with its predecessor, will 
provide a valuable work of reference for those 
concerned with the problem of mental disorder. 
It is also an engrossing piece of social history, 
admirably written, and as such deserves a far 
wider circle of readers. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


Lindbergh 


The Hero. By Kenneth Davis. (Longmans, 30s.) 


CHARLES LINDBERGH’s battle with the press began 
on the eve of his New York-Paris flight, reached 
a peak at the time his son was kidnapped and 
contifued sporadically when he broadcast pro- 
German views during the war. This book is a 
comment on how Lindbergh’s fortunes and mis- 
fortunes and his standing in public esteem have 
been conditioned by the way newspaper men have 
treated him and the way he has treated them. 
At most of the critical periods of his career he 
discouraged them or even refused to see them. 
Yet the reporters and photographers who 
pestered him were responding to the demands of 
their editors who, in turn, were responding to 
the demands of their readers. The enormous 
circulation increases that were experienced by 
American papers during the hunt for the kid- 
nappers can be explained in no other way. The 
best-written part of this book is that concerned 
with this tragic episode, with the tricks that were 
tried to pay the ransom money without incurring 
the kidnappers’ suspicion, with the discovery of 
the child’s partly decomposed body after the 
money had been paid, with the tracking down 
of the murderer and with the shady legal devices 
which were used to delay the execution. 


The story remains enthralling. When first 
told it won sympathy for Lindbergh in Britain. 
Previously we had not liked him. There is 
something about the clean-limbed, teetotal, 
non-smoking American youth who has ‘no use 
for girls’ that makes many ordinary Englishmen 
want to break up the furniture. The mass 
adulation which greeted Lindbergh at Croydon 
did not go with mass affection. Alcock and 
Brown were rated higher. The buccaneering Jim 
Mollison was better liked and to us more of a 
‘hero.’ Perhaps this book does something to ex- 
plain Britain’s failure to take Lindbergh to its 
heart and his equally noticeable failure to take 
Britain to his. National jealousy entered into it. 
For he was a true pioneer, not only doing some- 
thing new, but doing it in a new way, the efficient 
American way, the way that has enabled the 
United States to overtake Britain and France in 
most aeronautical matters, If Jim Mollison re- 
garded a bottle of whisky as a more valuable 
piece of equipment on a solo Atlantic flight 
than a gyro compass, later pilots took an oppo- 
site view. And the undoubted leader of these 
serious, dedicated men was Charles Lindbergh. 


OLIVER STEWART 





JOHN RAE 


The 
Custard 
Boys 


‘Arresting first novel, rough and 
rowdy as a street-fight, about a 
mob of hard-bitten grammar 
school roustabouts, and the tra- 
gedy they project upon a German- 
Jewish refugee boy.’ DAILY MAIL 
‘A splendid piece of story telling.’ 

TIME AND TIDE 
‘Bitter and alive, coarse and 
real. Mr. Rae is a powerful 
writer.” SUNDAY TIMES 

15s. 


MAURICE 
DRUON 


The 
She-Wolf 
of France 


‘The fifth in M. Druon’s exciting 
series about fourteenth-century 
France.’ PUNCH 
‘M. Druon has an intense his- 
torical imagination, the narrative 
power of Dumas and a devotion 
to historical accuracy.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 

18s. 


THOMAS 
STERLING 


Stanley’s 
Way 


‘Mr. Sterling went to Africa in 
the track of Henry Stanley, the 
explorer; he also went there to 
discover his own grandmother. 
Both these quests make fascinat- 
ing stories.’ ECONOMIST 
‘The old and new Africa are 
reflected in these vigorous pages. 
A most entertaining book.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
215. 
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Slowing Down 


By a Correspondent 


For the first time since the 
spring of 1958 Britain’s hire- 
purchase debt fell in August. 
The intervening period—from 
April, 1958, to July, 1960— 
comprised Britain’s first hire- 
purchase boom (and possibly 
the largest for a long time to 
come). This period saw Bank 
rate on the way down from the 
September, 1957, rate of 7 per 
cent. to a low point of 4 per cent. last year, and 
back again up to 6 per cent. It saw the dismantling 
of the credit squeeze, the gradual abolition of hire- 
purchase controls, and then their partial replace- 
ment in April this year. This check to the growth 
in the HP debt is bound to be taken as additional 
evidence in support of their case by those who 
believe that a switch from contraction to expan- 
sion in government policy is now overdue. In 
these columns a fortnight ago Nicholas Daven- 
port strongly urged the Government to get rid 
of its excessive preoccupation with the short-run 
balance of payments problem and instead start 
encouraging economic growth again. 

In general terms the great dispute about 
economic policy in almost the whole of the 
period since the last war has been between those 
who, on the one hand, believe that the overriding 
object of policy should be to maintain price 
stability and protect the balance of payments, 
even by restraining economic growth if neces- 
sary, and those who, on the other hand, feel 
strongly that these considerations should be kept 
subservient to the long-run fundamental need to 
attain a fast, steady rate of economic expansion. 
This second group tended to feel very strongly 
that 7 per cent. Bank rate and the associated 
restrictionary measures were a great mistake: 
similarly, they now claim that Bank rate should 
be reduced—particularly since, by contrast with 
the spring of 1958, sterling is immeasurably 
stronger, and the gold and convertible currency 
reserves larger. There are, however, other con- 
trasts between the present time and two and a 
half years ago which make some argue (even if 
they believe in principle in the policy of expan- 
sion) that this is not the precise time, for tactical 
reasons, to switch to a less restrictionist policy. 

Compared with the spring of 1958 it can be 
argued that the prospect then was for an expan- 
sion in world trade whereas now international 
commerce tends to be slowing down. Then the 
United States was moving from recession to re- 
covery, while in 1960 the American economy 
seems at best to be stagnant at a relatively high 
level of production—but one significantly below 
full capacity. In the first half of 1958 it looked 
as if world commodity prices might at last be 
turning upwards whereas only last week, for 
example, the two groups of Rhodesian copper 
producers announced new cuts of 10 per 
cent. in the supplies to be made available to 
world markets to meet the problem of over- 
production. So far as the United Kingdom itself 
is concerned, two and a half years ago it looked 


as if exports were beginning to expand more 
sharply, while the latest question is whether the 
early 1960 level can even be maintained. In 1958 
signs were still being looked for of any expansion 
in British industrial investment: now, however, the 
capital goods industries are the most buoyant in 
the economy and, according to the Board of 
Trade’s latest estimates, expenditure by manufac- 
turing industry on investment, which seems to be 
20 per cent. higher this year than in 1959, is 
likely to be another 20 per cent. up next year. 
Another aspect of this is that while early in 1958 
excess capacity existed on a fair scale almost 
right through British industry, now over-full 
employment is more the rule, except for those 
particular trades making durable consumer goods 
—including motor-cars. Finally, in comparing 
these two periods, there was no danger in the 











Nicholas Davenport is on holiday. 





first half of 1958 that a policy of a progressive 
lowering of Bank rate would lead to any great 
outflow of short-term funds from London, simply 
because confidence in sterling was not great 
enough for even a 7 per cent. Bank rate to per- 
suade foreigners to hold more than their normal 
working balances in sterling. Now, however, 
going by the evidence of the monthly trade 
figures, the amount of ‘hot’ money in London 
must be very large, and time is still needed if 
part of these short-term funds are to be success- 
fully converted into longer-term investments. 
The way in which consumers have spent their 
income over this period, during which they have 
been able to buy on credit in conditions which 
varied from complete freedom (so far as the 
terms of purchase are concerned) to strict gov- 
ernment control, suggests that these controls may 
be able to be used in the future in a much less 
hit-or-miss manner than has necessarily been the 





1960 


case so far, when there has been virtually no 
experience for administrators to draw on. It 
seems, for example, that the proportion of in- 
come which consumers spend on hire-purchase 
buying varies very much less than in proportion 
to the amount of the price which has to be paid 
as an initial deposit. It would not be quite true 
to say that consumers seem to allot a given pro: 
portion of their income to buying on hire pur. 
chase; but when credit terms become stiffer they 
appear to spend only slightly less in this way, 
while, by contrast, it seems to take a very great 
easing of restrictions to produce more than 4 
small increase in the amount of income allocated 
to this sort of spending. There is, of course, a 
much greater change in the amount of goods 
bought when credit terms are varied because of 
the substantial difference in the commitments 
that can be entered into when the amount of the 
initial deposit is varied. 

Just, however, as it was wrong to attribute to 
the credit squeeze the whole of the improvement 
in Britain’s external economic position in 1957- 
58, so it would be incorrect to explain the whole 
of the reduction in demand which has recently 
faced British manufacturers of durable consumer 
goods by the increase in Bank rate to 6 per cent. 
and the reimposition, in a mild form, of hire- 
purchase controls. Two other factors were also 
important, and may indeed together have been 
of much greater importance. In the first place, 
the rate at which people have been buying these 
goods in the last couple of years does suggest that 
by the spring of this year the market for many 
durable goods may simply have become tem- 
porarily saturated. Given their income, pegple 
may just have bought as many washing machines, 
television sets, motor-cars and so on as they 
thought they could afford for the time being, 
Finally, domestic manufacturers have unm 
doubtedly been hit by the impact of foreign com- 
petition, which has become much more severe 
as import restrictions were gradually lifted. As 
can be seen from the trade figures, there was in 
the first few months of this year a (relatively) 
very sharp increase in imports of both large 
American and small continental cars, for 
example, and of other durable household goods. 


Company Notes 


ILLIAM DOXFORD, the shipbuilders and 
We cndannt at Sunderland, have done exceed- 
ingly well to increase the pre-tax profits for the 
year to June 30, 1960, from £1.22 million to 
£1.25 million, although the chairman, Mr. J. 
Ramsay Gebbie, CBE, said in his statement last 
year that the company could not expect to 
maintain the peak profit earned in 1958-59. How- 
ever, the company’s position in a very competitive 
industry is very strong; more than 50 per cent. 
of profits are now derived from the engineering 
side of the business. Net current assets exceed 
£24 million. Group net profits (after tax) were 
£660,318; for the first time for ten years the com- 
pany has not kept up its remarkable record of 
increasing the ordinary dividend, but is paying 
the same rate as last year, 30 per cent., which 
is 2.4 times covered. At 90s. x.d. the £1 ordinary 
shares yield 6.7 per cent., which is a good return 
for the investor who realises that this rate of 
profit may not be maintained in the current year. 


(An extract from the chairman’s statement 
appeared in last week’s issue.) 

A remarkable recovery in pre-tax profits at 
£818,912 against £418,923 has been made by 
Scribbans-Kemp. The chairman, Mr. H. Oliver- 
King, states that it only represents a stage in the 
recovery of the group. The recent acquisition of 
two companies, Jack Miller and Oliver and 
Gurden, has of course helped; the former oper- 
ates a chain of forty-six kiosks in the London 
area, which has contributed six months’ profits 
to the above figures. It is encouraging to learn 
from the chairman that the confectionery group 
—in the past a cause of some concern—has 
shown a marked improvement, and that the 
bakery division is showing better results. The 
company is spending a considerable sum on 
modernisation, particularly in regard to the 
Liverpool factory. The company is engaged in a 
very competitive market in foodstuffs but has 
an advantage over some of its competitors in 
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tnat it has an important overseas trade in 
biscuits. This is a company with plans to expand 
into the hard currency areas and it is worth 
noting that net assets work out at 36s. 9d. for 
Devery £1 ordinary share. It is intended to split 
these into 5s. units which wil! make the shares 
more marketable. The present price of 31s. 6d. 
1x.d. gives a yield of 6.3 per cent. 

. Kwahu Mining is now an investment company 
iwith a portfolio consisting of gold, mining 
‘}finance, base metal and oil shares. These types 
Nh of investment have been out of favour for some 
‘time. There has been a decline in dividend in- 
} come, which the chairman, Mr. Hedley Williams, 
explains was due to a dividend of 74 per cent. 
from Ghana Main Reef as compared with 12} 
per cent. for the previous year. For the year to 
June 30, 1960, dividend income amounted to 
£30,623 and profits on investments to £25,482. 
Profits before tax were £47,514, of which it 
would appear that about 45 per cent. was made 
™by successful sales of investments; but even so 
the market price of the shares is very close to 
the net asset value. Therefore investors buying 
‘the 2s. ordinary shares at 5s. to give a very 
good income return of 12.9 per cent. are not 
i taking a great risk. 

| Anglo Auto Finance, the very successful hire- 
purchase company of which Mr. Julian Hodge 
is chairman and managing director, is making a 
share exchange offer to Hodge Industrial Securi- 
ties, whose shares are not quoted. This company 
is controlled by Hodge (Insurance). This amalga- 
mation should prove very beneficial to share- 
holders of Anglo Auto Finance, whose directors 
believe that they will be justified in paying a final 
| dividend of 10 per cent. on the increased capital, 
two interim dividends of 15 per cent. having 
alrady been paid. The 2s. ordinary shares at 
lls. 9d. on a dividend of 25 per cent. twice 
covered yield 4.2 per cent., which is an attractive 
return for a company with an expansion pro- 
gramme under progressive management. 

The Save and Prosper Group announced last 
week the biggest-ever offer of 25,000,000 5s. units 
in their new Crosby Income Units. Approximately 
two-thirds of the fund are invested in ordinary 
shares and one-third in preference shares and the 
directors point out that these investments are 
made in areas where political risks are small, thus 
avoiding shares of companies in Africa and Asia 
where much higher yields could be obtained. The 
ordinary share portfolio will consist mainly of 
higher-yielding shares with lesser growth poten- 
tial, but this does not mean that they will not 
have possible dividend increases in years to 
tome. The list of preference shares, from which 
a high rate of income can be expected, has been 
i Widely chosen. Preparations for this issue were 
' Made over two months ago and it would seem 
that in view of the recent market recession the 
Managers, Robert Fleming & Co. Limited, will 
| be able to invest the money on good terms. The 
estimated yield on the whole of the units offered 
is Sper cent., but it could be more than this when 
advantage is taken of the provisions of the 
Finance Act 1960. The Trustees are Barclays 
Bank Limited, who have made it possible for 
applicants for the Units to apply for them over 
| the Bank counter at any branch during the period 
)) Of the offer. This unit trust may in time prove to 
I bea very useful medium of investment to trustees 
‘|| Whose investment powers at the present are con- 
fined to Trustee Acts securities, and in any case 
'| With the excellent management behind this Trust 
| there is little doubt that it will appeal to a very 
large field of investors. As we go to press we be- 
lieve that there has been an excellent response 
} t0 this issue. 
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Getting a Head 


By 


Nosopy could say, after 
last week’s political 
events, that the labour 
force of the country was 
not concerned with fis- 
sion and fusion. How- 
ever, it was simply 
coincidence that the 
Saturday afterwards the 
Workers’ Educational 
Association should have 
been putting on a trial 
afternoon course’ in 
nuclear matters to see if they could beat up 
enough support to start a class. It was a wet 
Saturday, the meeting was held in the off-putting 
cream and brown vaults of London University. 
It was, to put it mildly, no place to go for a 
laugh. 

The platform on this occasion was Professor 
Rotblat talking about the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy, and Dr. Lindop outlining a few 
of the effects of radioactivity. There were facts 
about genetic damage and testing; about 
leukemia and atomic power. There were serious 
statistics to prove that the resistance of a tortoise 
to radioactivity is five times as great as that of 
a man; and the usual wag to suggest that in that 
case the tortoises really might seize power. 
There were one or two people in protest beards 
who, as a trade unionist helper said reprovingly, 
had ‘just come in for the subject.’ The rest were 
mixed. There was no one there who was demon- 
strably a worker within the meaning of the act; 
but there was a man with all the hallmarks of 
the seriously under-educated: a white-haired 
man with puzzled optimistic eyes who grasped 
at straw after straw as it floated past him without 





KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


ever quite getting the hang of any of it. And 
there was the inevitable ‘practical man’ who had 
got it all worked out that mankind could not be 
entirely wiped out by surfeit of atoms and was 
clearly well in the grip (like most of us) of that 
comforting fallacy which insists that if one 
person in a million is to be spared from disaster, 
that one is bound to be me. There was also the 
occasionally terrifying man who does not realise 
his question has already been answered. Bacon’s 
idols, in fact, were as well represented as in any 
university seminar. 

This was only a stray example of the WEA 
in action; but it will serve. We had the essential 
ingredients: the excellence of the material 
offered, the uninspiring surroundings, the 
moderate but interested support—and ‘above all 
the relevant nature of the subject. 

The WEA is continually under fire from 
people who think that TV and universal educa- 
tion have ‘made it unnecessary; the Ministry 
regards it as a kind of appendix, not worth the 
trouble of removing; it is constantly considering 
suggestions that it brighten itself up, close itself 
down or melt into one of the other brands of 
adult education. But its policy has always been, 
from the first, to make no compromise either in 
the direction.of entertainment or of vocational 
training (they do not even, for instance, teach 
languages). They are strictly not there for the 
women who just want ‘an outside interest,’ nor 
the metalworkers who want to become master 
metalworkers; and not, when they can help it, 
for shop stewards who want to become Ted 
Hill. They are not even there for people who 
want to take degrees—the universities; with 
greater or lesser reluctance, see to that. They 
are there simply for people who want to be better 
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‘The Honourable Mrs. Fitzpatrick and two fools.’ 








LESSON 1 





The British have 
to be good at Sports 
because if they aren’t 
it isn’t cricket. 









































4 GUINNESS 
: Sports & Pastimes 


only by the British Umpire. 
You cannot have a fowl at 
cricket, only a duck. 


a 


Sates 


Hea is a sport that is played 


ad 


muddy field or football pool. In 
Rugger you use your hands as well 
as your feet, but if you use your 
teeth it causes a scrimmage. It is always 
advisable to kick off with a Guinness. 


Niece & RUGGER are played ina 


ee eee et 


Down in one at the 19th 






School sport, it is played with a 


T's ETON WALL GAME is a Public 
pancake in a muddy field. 


Public House sport. You always 
finish on a double Guinness. 


You use a jack at BOWLS just as 
you do in MOTORING. 


Do on the other hand, is a 


Polo is only played 
by chukka sahibs 


EY is played in a muddy field. 
Often by girls. You are not 
allowed to raise your elbow at 


Hockey so Guinness drinkers have 
to do this after the game is over. 


Dart Meet in Devon 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


: It’s a wonderful country! 


G.E 3478.8 
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LOOK AT THE CHANGE! 


In many countries purchasers who 
cannot read identify small sums of 
money by the shapes rather than the 
inscription of each coin used. 

One such coin may incidentally be used 


book of any kind to be acquired by 
thousands of new readers every yeat 
in many lands. To provide the Holy 
Scriptures in clear type and illustrated 


new readers of Asia and Africa is only 
one of the varied and costly enterprises 
of: 





THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Gifts towards the Society’s work will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the 





General Secretaries, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 
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Racism 


A special issue of the Unesco Courier devoted to a critical 
examination of the root causes and recent manifestations of 
racial hatred, prejudice, and discrimination. Is. ( post 4d.) 


Race Relations and Mental Health 


Largely based on the theoretical statements and findings of 
modern psychology, this book by Marie Jahoda appears in 
the series The Race Question in Modern Science. 

2s. 6d. ( post 4d.) 


The Jewish People 


Professor Harry Shapiro examines the biological and anthro- 
pological history of the Jewish people from their genetic 
origins to modern times. 3s. 6d. ( post 4d.) 


Obtainable in the United Kingdom 
from the British Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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format specially designed to help these | 
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itizens—Wwhich sounds ghastly—or better at 
thinking, which is the point of all education, 


Bpared of its puppy fat. Child education is con- 


erned with keeping the youngsters off the 


Bstreets, getting them to accept their parents’ 
Sstandards, stopping them throwing ink at each 
other, teaching them to get on with other child- 


J 


} 


Pees 


ren, and all manner of other things: adult 
leducation is not. 

| Stripped of the vocational and social (in the 
sense of church social) uses, the thing stands out 
for what it is: to give a man a small hard core 
lof the ability to say no. No to advertising, to 
lexperts, to politicians, to crooks, to knowledge- 
able friends in the trade, to Cousin Emily’s 
hunches. And that is why the lecture in the dingy 
room is still valuable beyond any TV set or even 
most books. Quite apart from the law which 


Henjoins that television personalities expand to 
Pfill the screens available for their display, so that 


a lecturer may be altogether nearer life-size, the 
point about a lecturer is that he is there. You can 
ask him questions, you can not only disagree but 
answer back. The real danger of TV is that we 
iget out of the habit of answering back. 

There is also the question of the second chance. 
It isno good saying that in an era of total educa- 
tion nobody needs one: late starters, daughters 





Design 
My Goodness, 


By KENNETH 


Do posters’ influence 
people? A _ research 
organisation decided to 
find the answer to that 
question, and they set 
about it by conducting 
what Design magazine 
has called a ‘sobering’ 
investigation. The pos- 
ters, you see, were not 
the kind that deal with 
flippant matters like 
smoking on the beach to 
round off a successful seduction (those new 
Player's advertisements make me feel too old 
for the subtleties of the smoking game). They 
Were, in fact, safety warnings of the kind used 
in factories, and BISRA—the research associa- 
tion of the iron and steel industry—carried out 
the investigation on behalf of the industry’s 
federation. ‘Sobering’ is the right word, but the 
teally sobering thing about the experiment is that 
nobody seems any wiser for it. 

Bruce Archer, who reports in Design that ‘the 
“Xperience of psychologists, poster designers and 
advertising experts was drawn upon to make the 
poster designs and siting as forceful as possible,’ 
ties bravely to justify what sounds like a feeble 
attempt to frighten the burly working man with 
Pretty graphic design. I know, of course, that 
graphic designers believe we are more easily 
influenced by symbols than by words; but I don’t 
ste how Eric Ayers’s specially designed posters— 
Warning steel-workers to hook crane slings out 








of the way—could be as effective as a few terse 
Words (‘PUT THAT BL———-Y¥ SLING BACK, MATE’). 


- 
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who stayed at home to look after a sick mother, 
stubborn ereatures who refused any approved 
course of action in their teens may all need it: 
for all its seemingly infinitesimal effect, the WEA 
and the university extension courses keep a boot 
in a door that no serious civilisation can afford 
to Shut. (When I say boot I emphatically do not 
mean Dr. Lindop, who was extremely decora- 
tive: on the contrary, it is the teachers who must 
occasionally long to do an exchange deal with 
a charm school, and teach the philosophical 
women to dress, and the model girls to think.) 
Jude the Obscure’s passionate ache for an 
education may not occur nowadays in quite its 
old form; but it must be answerable; it must 
never be too late to start thinking. Just after 
Jude was published, and just before the WEA 
was started, my great-aunt Marion entered 
Edinburgh University. She had wanted to go 
before; Papa had not allowed it; being a dutiful 
girl she waited until he died and then went, aged 
forty. Flushed with intellect, she asked to go to 
Paris and study art. Her mother disapproved; 
she was still dutiful if no longer a girl; she waited 
till her mother died and then went—aged by this 
time seventy. Even she, however, drew the line 
somewhere. On her ninety-fifth birthday she was 
heard to say that, after ninety, one aged rather. 


My Kangaroo ! 


J. ROBINSON 


In fact, one of Mr. Ayers’s designs, featuring a | 


man holding up the palms of his hands in dis- 
may, looked more like the attractive sleeve of a 
hot gramophone disc called Hook That Sling 
(Hook that sling, mind that pail; Get a little 
drunk and you land, etc.). His posters were tried 
out next to 140 cranes in twenty-one workshops 
at six factories, and the negligence of the men 
Was compared with that of men in four work- 
shops at one other factory. But if you would 
like to know the result statistically you will be 
disappointed. ‘The experiment demonstrated,’ 
says Mr. Archer, ‘that the poster campaign did 
cause a material, though not overwhelming, 
improvement in the frequency of hooking back 
slings.” 

It demonstrated, also, though I don’t know 
how, something that Mr. Archer refers to both 
as a ‘startling conclusion’ and a ‘significant fac- 
tor.’ This is that ‘the effectiveness of a poster 
seems to have little to do with either its memor- 
ableness or its appeal to personal tastes.’ With 
great insight Mr. Archer explains that ‘a passer- 
by must notice and understand the message of a 
poster before he can respond to it at all.’ And 
then he springs his denouement. A striking or 
memorable design, he says, is not necessarily 
effective; and even if it is, and gets its message 
across, you can’t count on the man who receives 
it doing anything about it. 

In case you think Mr. Archer’s report has 
understated the results of the experiment, here is a 
phrase from BISRA’s findings. ‘From a mounting 
body of such evidence . . . one might even think 
of initiating a coherent theory of posters as 
media. of communication.’ Well, fancy! Maybe 
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this idea sounds too revolutionary, but I have it 
on good authority that it has been tried before. 
Some manufacturers, I am told, have even tried 
to sell their products by using posters as media 
of communication. The trouble is they are so 
often misunderstood. Not so long ago I waited 
for a train every day in front of a poster that was 
designed to communicate not only a picture of 
an adhesive bandage, but also the surgery-like 
smell of one. Every morning, as I stood there— 
unaware of the subliminal attack—I wondered 
whether to change my shaving soap, my laundry 
or my habits. But an even more sobering failure 
of communication was experienced by the small 
son of a friend of mine. He was travelling on the 
Underground with an aunt, who pointed coyly 
to a famous Guinness advertisement and asked 
him if he liked the nice picture. He said he liked 
it quite well, thank you very much. ‘But,’ he 
added contemptuously, ‘it’s really put there to 
make you buy kangaroos.’ 

It is possible that for every five million Guin- 
ness bought daily someone gets a kangaroo by 
mistake. But this sort of mistake doesn’t harm 
anyone (except, perhaps, the Kangaroo). Safety 
posters are a different matter. These mustn’t be a 
one-in-five-million mistake. I look forward to 
hearing that BISRA are carrying out new experi- 
ments, comparing different types of poster. I 
would put my money on a slogan printed with 
abominable crudeness in the style of the cut- 
price announcements in supermarkets. A sophis- 
ticated cautionary poster is about as useful as a 
discreet letter of sympathy to a man with his 
trousers on fire 
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contains 


poems by Richard Eberhart, D. J. || 
Enright, Derek Walcott, Thoma: 
Blackburn and others, a new story 
Merkala Beach by Paul Bowles, and 
one by A. E. Ellis: A Stake in the 
Community; H. J. d’Avigdor-Gold- |} 
smid on Disraeli; A letter from Italy |@ 
by Ian Greenlees, and an essay by || 
Theodore Roethke: How to Write 
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N Like Somebody Else. There are also |® 
i@| book reviews by Thom Gunn, Danie! K 
. George, K. R. Minogue and others ® 
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@ * Why not subscribe, as each number is © 
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@ | post free. Cheques should be addressed to i 
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Too Full For Foam 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THe washing wives of 
Britain, left with only 
one illusion, would not 
like Sydney Smith care 
to waste it on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It 
would be needed to pro- 
tect the wash-day fable 
that clothes will only be- 
come ‘deepdown clean’ 
if they are tumbling 
around under at least a 
six-inch head of froth. 
And most of the detergent makers pander to this 
illusion by adding superfluous foaming agents to 
their products. 

The September issue of Which? made it quite 
clear that all those beaded bubbles frothing 
around the brim of the washing machine (de- 
greasing the bearings and clogging the pump) 
are not strictly necessary. In their valuable sur- 
vey of large washing machines (compulsory 
reading for anyone considering such a _pur- 
chase), all the tumbler machines were tested 
with Pat, a new foamless detergent put on the 
market last April by J. Bibby and Sons Ltd. 

The cleansing action of Pat is similar to that 
of the more conventional detergents, but it has 
the advantage that the amount of detergent 
used can be adjusted according to how dirty 
the clothes are, and not according simply to 
the amount of excess foam the machine can 
absorb. Which? states that four grams of Tide 
for each gallon of water made enough froth 
to interfere with the action of the machine; 
whereas there was no interference with eighteen 
grams of Pat. 

I tried using Pat in a Hoovermatic. Imme- 
diate result: the dirtier clothes (which benefit 
most from a stronger solution) cleaner and less 
mess on the kitchen floor. Future results (I 
hope): lower bills for maintenance and longer 
life for the-machine. As Pat is the result of 
collaboration between Bibby and English Elec- 
tric (for their Liberator), I do not think that I 
am being unreasonably optimistic. 

The washing-machine tie-up explains why Pat 
is more likely to be found in the electrical de- 
partment of a big store or Electricity Board 
showrooms or even, as in Leytonstone, in a 
radio shop, than in ordinary grocery and hard- 
ware stores. On a trip around six local shops I got 
nothing but blank looks and the reiterated re- 
sponse, ‘Foamless detergent? Sorry, I’ve never 
heard of it. Why not try Daz (or Omo, Tide, Surf, 
etc.), using just a little less?’ 


Unfortunately Bibby are pretty disillusioned 
about the intelligence of the British housewife. 
They believe that if Pat were easily obtainable 
(i.e., without the special powder-for-washing- 
machines approach), it would be tried once, 
seen not to lather and abandoned for ever. 
And they are probably right. 

Bibby cannot compete with the ‘giants’ in a 
national advertising campaign, and even jazzy 





packets would involve them in expensive new 
machinery. But there will never be a big de- 
mand for foamless detergents without publicity. 

If you cannot find Pat, write to the Washing 
Advisory Service, J. Bibby and Sons Ltd., King 
Edward Street, Liverpool, 3. In London, many 
big department stores stock it; so do most of 
the branches of W. H. Cullen. It costs Is. 11d. 
(14 oz.) and 8s. 3d. (4 1lb.)}—a genuine ‘giant 
economy’ size. 


* 


Apropos of washing machines, I have also to 
hand a furious correspondence between a reader 
and Thomas Hedley, the makers of Daz. They 
apparently got in touch with him suggesting he 
use Daz and offering a free sample to use with 
his recently acquired washing machine. He was 
indignant that the people who sold him the 
machine should have apparently given the deter- 
gent firm his name and address. I find my heart 
unable to bleed very profusely for him, not so 
much because I do not think he is right in prin- 
ciple (he is) as because one gets inundated with so 
much in the way of free detergent anonymously 
that I see little greater irritation in having the 
sample addressed personally. However in the 
course of correspondence, he and Hedley’s dis- 
cussed this question of the money spent on adver- 
tising, free offers, promotions and so on. Hedley’s 
said that the money was saved many times over in 
increased sales; the inevitably low sales of Pat 
would confirm that. But there is a piece of sloppy 
thinking here all the same. If one firm, by adver- 
tising, puts itself ahead of the competition so that 
greater sales result, then the advertising does 
more than pay for itself. If everybody is doing it 
in a field where the actual demand cannot be 
indefinitely increased (nobody uses more wash- 
ing material because of advertising) then this 
ceases to be so. No one, however, can afford to 
stop, or the others would grab his sales. So it is 
in the fields where advertising is most widespread 
—cereals, soap powders, goods with nothing 
much but familiarity to choose between one 
brand and another—that the money spent on 
advertising does the consumer least good; but it 
is precisely in those fields that it will continue 
most profusely to be spent . 


* 


Two minor but pretty constant irritants are 
cigarette lighters and, less often, fountain pens. 
In my experience there is only one lighter that 
rarely breaks down, and that is the American 
‘Zippo, which, so far as I know, is not available 
in this country. (The ‘Zippo’ is advertised as the 
lighter that no one has ever paid to have repaired. 
If anything should go wrong—and it’s so designed 
that there is very little that can go wrong—you 
simply return it to the makers and it is repaired 
free of charge.) I suspect that some manufacturers 
of lighters make as much money out of repairing 
lighters as they do out of selling them. 

Fountain pens are easily dropped and usually 
land nib first. There are establishments called pen 
hospitals which claim to repair any pen, but, if 
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you happen to own a Parker pen, your repairs 
should be no problem. For only the third time in 
its life of about eight years I took mine to their 
shop in Bush House, Aldwych, the other day for 
minor repairs. It took them five minutes to do the 
job and they made no charge. 

The shop has a staff of ten efficient, polite and 
helpful girls, and there are seven men in the ser- [J 
vicing department. They will change a nib for 
you in ten minutes, put on a new pocket clip in 
three to four minutes and do a complete overhaul ff 
in half an hour. (In the lunch-hour rush it’s a\} 
little longer.) They will gift-wrap anything you 
buy and will change the nib in 4 new pen within 
a month if you find that it doesn’t suit you or the 
person for whom you bought it. All small jobs 
like adjusting the flow of ink or straightening a 
slightly bent nib are done free of charge. A check 
of one day’s jobs showed that free repairs | 
amounted to 40 per cent. of the total. 

It would perhaps be unkind to suggest that they 
recoup the money in other ways: some of their 
charges seem high. A correspondent of mine 
wrote to them asking how they justified the 
charge of 9s. for the clear plastic barrel of a pen, | 
and got back a letter that read more like a church 
manual than a business letter In particular he | 
treasured the paragraph which read: 

The components are price fixed in conjunc- 
tion with higher Authority for distribution on 
the Home market and Export, and for obvious 
reasons they carry a slightly higher percentage 
uplift in relation to the complete unit. 

Maybe they are better at the making of pens 
than the uses to which pens are put. But it is still 
a pretty good repair service. 





Postscript —s 


Not many Sundays ago I 
was refused a glass of 
hock with the oysters I 
had ordered for lunch in 
the restaurant of a big 
London hotel. It was five 
minutes past two: had I 
been staying in the hotel 
I could apparently have 
been trusted: with it, but 
as I was a transient lun- 
cheon-eater there was (I 
suppose) no knowing 
that, maddened with drink, I wouldn’t rush out - 
into the Park and ravish all the policewomen. 
There are dining clubs where, after eleven at 
night, you may not stand at the bar to drink, but 
can legally be served if you sit at a table two and 
a half feet away. In my own club the law does 
not permit me to stand a distinguished foreign 
visitor a glass of sherry at 5.25 p.m. on a week- 
day, or a whisky and soda at 10.5 p.m. on @ 
Sunday. 

There must be salt mines in the Urals that 
echo to the laughter of political prisoners who, 
between strokes of the knout, muse upon what 
this bastion of democracy means by ‘freedom.’ 
They would laugh louder if they were permitted 
to see copies of the Conservative Political 
Centre’s pamphlet Free and Sober (which Mr. 
Khrushchev would do well, in fact, to circulate 
widely all over the Communist and the uncom- 
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mitted world, as anti-Western propaganda). 
There, on the cover, four free citizens of this 
land of liberty (with a dog) outside a thatched 
village inn are being permitted to enjoy a glass 
of something in the sunshine, and inside are thirty 
pages or so explaining why, historically, we find 
ourselves in the damn silly position we are in 
now, of not being allowed to slake our thirsts at 
five o’clock on a hot August afternoon at the 
seaside, or at any hour at all on a blistering 
Sunday in Monmouthshire, and a couple of com- 
placent pages on Mr. Butler’s golden promises for 
some unspecified future. No, not even promises: 
‘Mr. Butler announced that the Government 
hoped to legislate to permit a [hotel} resident to 
tuy drinks outside permitted hours for his guest 
as well as for himself.’ In this context, ‘hoped’ is 
a word that ought to arouse such gales of con- 
temptuous laughter as to blow any government 
out of office—in any community, that is, that 
could boast an opposition party common-sensible 
enough to propose the only licensing laws fit for 
a civilised people: that citizens could drink when 
and where they liked, and would be severely dealt 
with (by punishment or by treatment) if they got 
either tiresomely or dangerously drunk, and that 
innkeepers and others could sell what they liked 
when they liked, and would be brought before the 
courts if they overworked their employees. 

As it is, and as far as the liberties of the grown- 
up are concerned, we might just as well be 
governed by those blue-nosed busybodies of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society who have been 
squawking their silly heads off because Princess 
Margaret and her husband bought ice-creams 
for their niece and nephew on a Sunday, bellow- 
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ing away in the Society's magazine that ‘once 
the royal children go out and buy ice-creams on 
a Sunday every child in the country will think it 
is all right to do the same.’ And then, of course, 
God help us all, 

The magazine of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, by the way, is called Joy and Light. 

* 

As we are on the subject of liberty, I must 
observe that both this footling leaflet and also 
the useful and informative annual report of the 
Arts Council, The Priorities of Patronage, 
reached this office with ‘embargo’ slips attached: 
‘Not for release until 0001 hours, 11 Oct 1960,’ 
and ‘Not for publication before 13 Oct 1960.’ It 
really is time that this hangover from wartime 
security measures was seen to be the nonsense 
that it is: what difference would it make if the 
composition of the Poetry Panel of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain had been revealed on 
October 12 by some unprincipled reporter to a 
world agog? Who cares whether a summary of 
our lunatic licensing laws and a rehash of the 
pious platitudes enunciated by the Home Secre- 
tary ten months ago in the House of Commons 
reaches Soviet intelligence at a quarter to mid- 
night on October 10? 

It used to be the function and, indeed, the duty 
of the press to gather news wherever it could, 
and to print it as soon as possible. What with 
public relations officers standing in the way of 
the one, and embargoes preventing the other, 
both the power of the press and the rights of its 
readers are diminished. Wartime presents its own 
problems, of course, which the press perfectly 
understands, and it is common sense that if a 
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politician’s speech is circulated before he makes 
it, both courtesy and caution oblige a newspaper 
to postpone publication until the speech is 
actually made. But there is little in the argument 
that time-embargoes give serious newspapers time 
to think. Serious papers will always deal seriously 
with serious subjects, and frivolous papers frivo- 
lously~—and the frivolous papers will always 
break an embargo when it suits them, anyway. 


* 


A constant reader asks why I haven't written 
here about Stone’s Ginger Wine, the short answer 
to which is that it hadn't occurred to me. But 
his letter prompted me to visit the Finsbury 
Distillery, where it is made to a recipe held by 
the company since 1740, and never altered.. A 
sweet ‘wine’ is made by fermenting currants and 
water, into which, after it has been fortified with 
a sugar syrup, and matured in oak casks for a 
year, Jamaica stem ginger, ground to a powder, 
is added, and there is further maturing in casks. 
The resultant hot, sweet liquor is‘ more what | 
would call a cordial than a wine; but it is an 
honest brew, and nothing goes into it, or ever 
kas, the directors of the firm tell me, but currants, 
water, sugar and ginger. Though it is as sweet as 
an after-dinner liqueur, it is a good deal less 
alcoholic, being about as strong as a sweet 
table wine. To my own taste, it is a little cloying, 
taken neat, but mixed with an equal quantity of 
whisky it becomes ‘Whisky Mac,’ which is not 
an affectionate nickname for our revered Prime 
Minister, but the old-established name for a com- 
forting warmer-upper on a cold day. 

CYRIL RAY 








Assistant for English by HEADMASTER 


IMPORTANT old-established London Pub- 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces beiween words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCI. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant (female), Fieldwork 
Section, Audience Research Department. 
Duties include some office work but consist 
mainly of training and supervising part- 
time interviewers, men and women, engaged 
on the continuous countrywide surveys of 
listening and viewing of adults and child- 
ren. Considerable travelling is involved and 
much time will be spent outside London. 
Candidates should be capable of giving clear 
and easily understood instructions to 
People of many different kinds. Good know- 
ledge of BBC programmes and some practi- 
cal experience in training of staff or in 
Market research interviewing desirable. 
Balary £675 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £875 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
Velope and quoting reference 60.G.507 Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer. Broad- 
easting House. London W.1, within five 
5. 


(BBC requires Assistant for its Arabic Ser- 


vice Audience Research Section in London. 


Work involves study of large volume of 


listeners’ letters mostly in Arabic from all 
Parts of the Arab. World. Duties include 
translating, answering and analysing 
letters, and analysing and helping to draft 
reports on questionnaires. Good Arabic and 
English and ability to write well and 
filuentiy essential. Applicants should be 
eneraily well informed, have an aptitude 
or working systematically and for handling 


Anformation and selecting significant items. 


Ability to read handwriting used in different 
parts of the. Arab World an advantage. 
Salary £935 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual in- 
trements to £1,185 p.a. max. Initial 


appointment might be at lower grade with 


Prospect of later promotion if no fully 
@ualified candidate is available. Requests 
or application forms (enclosing addressed 
*nvelope and quoting reference 60.G.512 
Spt.) should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House. London, W.1, within 
five days. 





Radio (English lessons for listeners over- 
seas) to supervise the extensive range of 
publications, including books, pamphlets, 
sleeves and labels, and to maintain a high 
and consistent level of presentation. This 
will involve dealing with agents abroad, 
who in many cases are publishers on their 
own account, and with printers and binders. 
Ability to advise on typography, layout and 
effective use ,of illustrations essential. 
Knowledge of colour printing. some experi- 
ence of advertising and experience in a 
publishers’ office are desirable. Salary £935 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,185 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.510 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires 








Programme Assistant 
(British) in Bulgarian Section. Duties in- 
clude assisting the Programme Organiser in 
Planning and organising programmes to 
Bulgaria and Albania, deputising for him 
in his absence and supervising and co- 
ordinating duties of programme staff. Can- 
didates should have knowledge of British 
and international affairs, with particular 
reference to Eastern Europe, ability to work 
with and manage staff and experience as a 
broadcaster or writer. Knowledge of Bul- 
garian language desirable, but successful 
candidate must in any case be willing to 
study the language in order to become 
reasonably fluent. Salary £1,395 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,770 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 60.G.499 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House. London, 
W.1, within five days. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment. 

The salary will be at the rate of £2,800 
per annum. Approved fares to Wellington 
will be allowed for the appointee, his wife 
and his dependent children. In addition, 
actual removal expenses will be allowed 
within certain limits. 

Purther particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.). 

Applications close. in New Zealand and 
London. on 31st December, 1960. 





Applications are invited for the post of 
Headmaster of Ellesmere College, Shrop- 
Shire, which will be vacant in September. 
961 


Ellesmere College is a School of the Mid- 
land Division of the Woodard Foundation 
and educates 360 boys as boarders and 15 
day boys. 

Associated with the College is Prestfelde 
Preparatory School, Shrewsbury. where 
there is a Headmaster. 

Full particulars may be had from the 
Right Reverend The Provost. Athlone 
House, London Road, Shrewsbury, now and 
completed applications will be received 
unti! Monday. 20th February, 1961. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATION 
in Africa 


requires bilingual staff (English/French) 
with University and Secretarial training 
to fill interesting and responsible positions 
in French-speaking and English-speaking 
African countries; good salary; free fur- 
nished accommodation; leave on full pay 
at end of 18 months’ tour; possibilities of 
travel and conference work throughout 
continent. 

Please write, with full particulars, to Box 
No. 7253. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Deputy Superintendent (Male) required at 
Beechholme, Fir Tree Road, Banstead, 
Surrey. a home for 355 children (aged be- 
tween 1 and 15 years) in the Council's care, 
accommodated in a number of houses. Prac- 
tical knowledge of modern child care and 
interest in ability. Successful candidate will 
deputise for Superintendent as necessary 
in all respects and will be responsible for 
particular aspects of the work as arranged 
with Superintendent. £790-£940 (under re- 
view). 6 weeks’ leave including Bank Holi- 
days. Apply Children’s Officer (WDO/S/ 
2630/10), County Hall, S.E.1. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE— 
DISTRICT YOUTH OFFICERS 

(a) Barnes and Richmond. 
(b) Esher. 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified men or women for appointment as 
District-Youth Officer for Barnes and Rich- 
mond and Esher. Recognised Diploma or 
Certificate of Training with administrative 
and suitable practical experience essential. 
Salary (men) £770 x £27 10s.—£1,070 
(women) £720 x £22—-£980 plus equal pay 
increments. 

Application forms and particulars on re- 
ceipt of S.A.E. from Chief Education Officer. 
County Halli, Kingsten-upon-Thames,. to be 
returned by 28th October. 





lishers with rapidly growing list of general 
books requires a man of about 30 with at 
least five years’ experience with large pub- 
lishing house to take over the responsibility 
of Assistant Editor. Substantial salary and 
excellent prospects are offered to the right 
applicant. Please write with full details of 
education, experience and salary required. 
All applications treated in confidence. 
tg Staff aware of situation. Box No. 


S. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BRAMLEY, 
GUILDFORD 
Wanted for January, 1961, qualified Scien- 
tist to teach Physics and Chemistry to ‘O’ 
Level. For right person every opportunity 
of working up subjects to ‘A’ Level. New 
Physics laboratory. Residence if required. 
Part-time help would be considered. Burn- 
ham Scale. Government, Superannuation 
Scheme. Apply immediately ‘to the Head- 
mistress with copies of recent testimonials. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR ‘LECTURESHIPS 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Applications are invited ‘for two Lecture- 
ships/Senior Lectureships in Archaeology. 
One appointment will be made in the field 
of Archaeology of Egypt, Iraq or the Iron 
Age in the Near East; the other appointment 
in the field of Classical Archaeology or the 
Archaeology of Europe with special refer- 
ence to either the Stone Ages or the Iron 
Age. In each case applicants should have 
had either ficld or travel experience in the 
countries concerned. The successful appli- 
cants will work under the direction of the 
Edwin Cuthbert Hall Professor of Middle 
Eastern Archaeology. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within 
the range £A2,550 x £95—£3,000 per 
annum; for a Lecturer within the range 
#£A1,730 x £105—£2,435 per annum. in 
each case cost of living adjustments will be 
allowed (at present £A13 p.a.). The salary 
is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Under the Staff’ Members’ Housin 
Scheme in cases approved by the Universi 
and its Bankers, married men may 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information a: 
to the method of application may be ob 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon 
don, on 26th November, 1960. 

Continued Overleaf 
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DAVIES S INVESTMENTS. LTD. ! 


BANKERS . 
Gross Assets £ sets £2, 000,000 


q Are paying 74% pp. p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 

) succession, with extra 4% added 

, annually on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

| Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 

§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
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STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 








RY EXHIBITION of the work of 


Sir Charles Barry, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, W.1. Till 
22nd October, Monday-Friday, 10-7. Satur- 
day. 10-5. Admission free. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
ANDRE BICAT—Paintings and Etchings. 
CHIEN— CHANG Water-colours. 
A. First exhibition in 





KRISHEN KHANN. 
England til till 20th. 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. Open- 
ing of New Premises—2 Exhibitions: VAN 
GOGH Self Portraits; FRENCH MASTERS 
of the 198th Century. 5 Oct.-3 Nov. Daily 
Sats. 10-12. Adm. 3/6. Students 1/-. 
In aid of Central British Fund for Jewish 
Relief and Rehabilitation and L.ZD. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of Israel. 


ag SCIENCE OF CHRISTIANITY by John 
L. Morgan. Six free public lectures. Caxton 
Hall. Westminster. Thursdays 7.30 p.m 
Second lecture a 20. ‘Christianity: Re- 
ligion or Scien 
UNIVERSITY . LONDON: A course e of 
three lectures entitled (1) “The Mosaics in 
the Kariye Camii at Istanbul’; (2) ‘“‘Theo- 
phanes the Greek and his Frescoes in Nov- 
gorod”; (3) “The Icon-Painting of the 
Palaeologue Age’’ will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor V. Lazareff (Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow) at 5.30 p.m. on 25 and 27 October 
and 1 November at the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, 20 Portman Square. W.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. tint Soe 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Cassal 
Lectures entitled “Trois Moments de 
I’Histoire du Thé&tre Francais. Marivaux, 
Musset, Giraudoux” will be delivered by M. 
Gabriel Marcel (Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on 24. 
25 and 26 October at the hg mgm A of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. The lectures will 
be delivered in French. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. je 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunella 
Clough: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings, 1946-1960. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 




















PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT 6656. Poor woman (24), 
prognosis bad. has three young children. 
Her husband strives to nurse her and care 
for them all, but the financial position Is 
po yen - difficult. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery. etc.. gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Postal Sewn 











FREE 
gook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 





A CALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
cleans spectacles and prevents misting. 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots Photo counters. Pocket 
Size 1s., Treble Size 2s. (sah 
CONSULTANT for nervous ~ conditions, 
habits and personal problems, ‘qualified in 
psychology and  hypnosis.—Write for 
appoittment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A.. 19 
— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 


245. 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
anu the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or cail for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 ee xy Terrace, London, W.2 

: AMBassador 4041. 


PEOPLES | a “ALL RACES AND FAITHS are 
helped by doctors and nurses in Christian 
Outposts. Bishop Trapp will appeal in the 
B.B.C. ‘Good Cause of the Week’ on Sun- 
day, October 16th, at 8.256 p.m. for the 
Medical Work of British Missionary Socie- 
ties. Gifts may be sent to him at Edinburgh 
House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Lllustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, ~~ Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Bienheim St., W.1. Y 6093. 


QUAKERISM. Tasortmation respecting the 
Paith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) free on application to 
the Friends Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 











TV WRITERS’ SCHOOL, 53 Flect Street, 
London, E.C.4. Postal course by leading TV 
Script Writers, Producers and Directors. 
The highest paying writing market in the 
world. 
“WHICH?” The October issue, now out, 
reports on ELECTRIC BLANKETS, clinical 
thermometers, zip fasteners and_ slide 
viewers, based on scientific tests. “Which?” 
is published monthly by the Consumers’ 
ociation on annual subscription only £1 
Eee 7. 333 High Holborn. London. 





YOUR SECRETARIAL SERVICE offers you 
full service of efficient Private Secretary. 
Dictation, M.S.S., confidential documents. 
First quality work only at reasonable cost. 
8ia Dawes Road, S.W.6. (FULham 2985.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL ‘TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law. Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, 
Export. Commercial. General Cert of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses fn 


-business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 


tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
ean College. G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


SCHOOL OF §$. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS Pee” RUGELEY, 


ST. . 
Headmistress: Miss M. E. Roch, 
aa Dip. Theol. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 
Two Scholarships of £200, two of £100 
and one Music Scholarship of £75 a year 
are offered annually to candidates under 14, 
two Exhibitions of £45 to candidates under 


15. For further particulars apply to the 
Headmistress’s Secretary. 


LITERARY 
“FOR years” I've meant to write, but I've 
been putting it off.” No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs noth- 
ing to inquire. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 
p= i cael are LSJ students all over the 
wor 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscelianeouz including 
Art, Australia, Numismatics, Russian Books, 
Shakespeare and Theatre. List 21 (424 
items) from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
London, N.16. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Lt¢d, Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE. ‘‘The Professional Touch,"’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 

















WRITE FOR PROFIT and make a second 
income in spare time. Send for free 24-page 
booklet.- which tells how you can sell 
articles, stories, etc., to a very wide market 
(1.750 editors have bought R.I. students’ 
works.)—The Regent 7 pepe (Dept. T/85), 
Palace Gate, London, W ; 
WRITE TO ee Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer,’ plus two practical writing 
encyclopeedias—free. Send for-FREE R.1 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000, ‘carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
— 12 Bournemouth Ré4.. S.W.19. CHE 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—_Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 




















FRENCH CorreSpondence Courses. (1) 
Cours de Langue et de Civilisation Fran- 
caises. (2) Basic French for Conversation. 
{3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by-lesson 
Coaching by French teachers. Combined 
class ‘correspondence Courses. Easy pay- 
ments.—Send for prospectus. MENTOR. 11 
Charing Cross Road. London, W.C.2. 

'¥’S FUN—and profitable! If you like to 
draw. invest in the Famous Artists’ Home 
Study Art Course. The brilliant instruction 
you will receive from these famous artists. 
in the comfort of your own home. will en- 
sure your success. Let us assess your ability. 
Send for free Talent Test to FAMOUS ART- 
IST SCHOOLS, 23 Westport, Godalming. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. 34 St. .Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A.. B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D.. Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher. 
C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies. Dept. 
B.92. . Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARK 4654. 

















THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 69-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. An 
examination for Entrance Scholarships will 
be held on January 30th and 3ist and 
February ist, 1961. Scholarships are offered 
of £150 per annum and £100 per annum. 
Candidates should be under 14 years of age 
on March Ist, 1961. Particulars may be 
obtained by application to the ead- 
mistress. 














EPICURE 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious. genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese}. and is a valu- 
able source of vitamins. especially of the B 
group Quick and easy to make—beginners 
need not doubt their ability to follow our 
recipe. The whole family will enjoy it. Our 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal is 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at our 
water mili at Felstead, Essex. The wheats 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices. port free, 
including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. 
bag 13s. —Write H. GRAY JONES. 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL. 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


OUR OCTOBER OFFER 

Each carton contains one tin each of the 
following outstanding tinned foods: 3 lb. 
10 oz. Whole Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. skinless 
and defatted Prague Ham, 1 Ib. finest Ox 
Tongue. 5 oz. Pate de Foie, 144 oz. Aspara- 
gus Tips and 20 oz. dessert Strawberries. 

Sent for only £2 15s. c.w.o. Post paid. 








DEPT. S.P.; ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 


i 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Association, now at Hope House. 
Great Peter Street. London, S.W.1, and so 








help our medical work for the fishermen © 


living along the sub-arctic coast of Labra- 
dor. Illustrated leaflet on request. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc., Approval post free, 
Prices from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 
























































peMPES DUR SCREEN Midas 


A Gives artistic colour effect 
TV pictures and REDUCES DIREC 
GLARE, watch TV in eye comfort—so res 
ful and relaxing. Easily fitted—nothing 
go wrong—will give years of pleasurab 
viewing. State size of TV screen. Mone 
Back Guarantee. 
(Dept. SP), AZERLEY LTD., 

192 dhcadacastama London, S.W. hadl 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOovT. £20 value f 

15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free tri 
GHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Gle 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. 
choice of patterns from A. U. 
Ltd., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwi 
standing sensational new drug and ser 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as 
remedy which gets down to the root ca 
of rheumatism stands firm, as it has sto 
for 5,000 years. Garlisol non-taint gar 
tablets are harmless and benevolent, 

no drug reaction on the heart. Not hah 
forming, 1,000 tablets (six months’ supp! 
526, 500 tablets 32/6, together with book 
of home treatment and dietary advice. 
Garlisol Company, Fairlight. Sussex, 

order through your chemist. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Dams 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Te 
cloths, Toweis, Suiting. Bed, Dress, Churee) 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue front 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

8 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. x 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart. from Hol 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Mam” 
chester 2. 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONE IN EVERY Two of our clients con 

by personal recommendation. The right fi 
{separate or shared) for the right persa 
Share-a-Flat Ltd. 175 Piccadilly, V 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 





TO LET 
ISLE OF “WIGHT. Choice “of ground an 
first-floor flats. on lease unfurnished. 
cluded not isolated South Coas€ area wi 
unrivalled marine views. in substantial Vi ¥ 
torian Mansion. First—5 rooms, kitchel” 
bathroom. Ground—4 very large room 
(divisible) kitchen, bathroom. Car spac 
large lawn and garden. Overlooking beach 
bay. Ideal for Family residence; £300 p& 
incl HARRY STEADMAN & CO., 
PORT, L.W. : 
Bi 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
—— 
LOCHNAW C CASTLE. Ls Late hol holiday in co 
fortable. charming 15th Century Cast 
Warmer. quieter. yet plenty to do in 
‘sub-tropical’ Rheims of Galloway. 
Stream climate conditioned. Squa 
Archery. etc. Good Food and_ Hospitality. 
Leswait 227. 





$$ 


POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for Genera CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, F 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., 

and ail — 2 LONDON UNIVERSITY 
ENTRAN ts, and the Pecenienteg 
for Drones (B.A on Se, B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus.), A ist P.. L.c. P., Bar ti & th), 
and other exams. Highly ualified Tutors, 
Moderate fees; instalments. Textbook library. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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